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The President has decided 
to appoint, as the successor 
of Pension Commissioner 
Evans, Eugene F. Ware, of Topeka, 
Kan., a lawyer and a veteran of the Civil 
War, and the author (under the nom de 
plume of “Ironquill”) of one or two 
small volumes of verse, much of which is 
characterized by some humor and a col- 
loquial flavor. Mr. Ware was not the 
candidate of the Kansas Senators, but he 
appears to have been accepted cheerfully 
by Senator Burton, who has been con- 
spicuously hostile to Commissioner 
Evans and his policy. It is said that the 
nomination will encounter some opposi- 
tion because Mr. Ware is regarded as an 
agnostic, owing chiefly to opinions ex- 
pressed in his verses. It is stated by the 
Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger that the President, on 
March 15th, asked Mr. Evans for his 
resignation in order that he might con- 
trol the situation. Robert J. Wynne, the 
Washington correspondent of a New 
York newspaper, has been appointed 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
The expected changes in the Immigration 
Bureau have been ordered. It appears 
that the office of Assistant Commissioner 
at New York, from which Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney is to be removed, was taken out 
of the classified service on January 18th 
by the President’s order. By resolution 
the Civil Service Reform Association has 
protested against this action—lIt is the 
intention of the Navy Department to de- 
tail as Naval Attaché at Berlin, Vienna 
and Rome, Lieutenant Commander 
Templin M. Potts, whe may be remem- 
bered as the only witness at the Schley 
Court of Inquiry\who-usdertook to prove 
that Rear-Admiral Schley was a coward 
under fire. His selection for this cov- 


In the Field 
of Politics 


eted place excites some comment.— 








Schofield, 


retired, 
and Major-General Merritt have testi- 
fied before the Senate committee in fa- 
vor of the General Staff bill which Lieu- 


Lieutenant-General 


tenant-General Miles opposed. Their 
opinion is that the office of Commanding 
General of the Army must disappear be- 
cause there is no room for it; and that 
there should be a Chief of Staff, holding 
his place at the will of the President and 
subordinate to both the President and the 
Secretary of War. Describing the pres- 
ent situation, General Schofield remarked 
that the President and General Miles 
were not on speaking terms, and that the 
Secretary and General Miles did not even 
see each other—After Mr. Henry Wat- 
terson in a public address had drawn a 
lively picture of the President as a 
“bronco buster ” and possibly a coming 
“man on horseback,” the President in- 
vited him to become a member of the 
Board of Visitors to West Point. He 
has declined the appointment.—Mr. 
Bryan is persistently and industriously 
denouncing ex-Senator Hill in his paper, 
covering two or three pages of the latest 
issue with a bitter attack upon a political 
article contributed by Mr. Hill to one of 
the Reviews in 1897. He has also shown 
a desire to take a hand in New York poli- 
tics by suggesting candidates in opposi- 
tion to those favored by Mr. Hill.—Mr. 
Babcock, of Wisconsin, the author of the 
bill to remove the tariff duties on steel 
products, has been re-elected chairman 
of the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee. Republicans in Speaker Hender- 
son’s district who opposed his renomina- 
tion have withdrawn their candidate, Mr. 
Cortright—General Wade Hampton, the 
leading representative of a family dis- 
tinguished in the history of South Caro- 
lina, who rose to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General in the Confederate Army, was 
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Governor in 1878, and was Senator at 
Washington from 1879 to 1891, died at 
Columbia on the 11th inst., at the age of 
eighty-four. 

s&s 


Public attention has 
been forcibly directed 
to the Philippine prob- 
lem by the report of Major Gardener 
(Civil Governor of Tayabas) ; the report 
of Acting Governor Caedo, of Batangas ; 
the remarkable testimony of Major Wal- 
ler as to the orders given to him by Ger- 
eral Smith, and the official evidence of 
corruption in the transport service at San 
Francisco. This report of Major Gar- 
dener (West Point, ’73, and recently in 
the army) is the one to which General 
Miles referred in his letter to Secretary 
Root, who accused him of seeking in this 
way to bring it before the public. The 
Senate committee called for it, but only 
portions of it have been given out from 
the committee room. Under date of De- 
cember 16th Governor Gardener gives a 
history of the recent campaign in Taya- 
bas province, and then urges that the 
troops be concentrated in one or two 
garrisons, “ if it is thought desirable that 
the good sentiment and loyalty that for- 
merly existed toward the United States 
Government among the people should be 
conserved and encouraged.” He goes 
on as follows: 

“ Being in close touch with the people, hav- 
ing visited all the pueblos one or more times, 
having lived with them in their homes, I 
know that such a sentiment once existed. Of 
late, by reason of the conduct of the troops, 
such as the extensive burning of the barrios in 
trying to lay waste the country so that the 
insurgents cannot occupy it; the torturing of 
natives by so-called water cure and other 
methods, in order to obtain information; the 
harsh treatment of natives generally, and the 
failure of inexperienced, lately appointed 
lieutenants commanding posts to distinguish 
between those who are friendly and those un- 
friendly, and the treatment of every native as 
if he were, whether or no, an insurrecto at 
heart, this favorable sentiment above referred 
to is being fast destroyed and a deep hatred 
toward us engendered. If these things need 
be done, they had best be done by native 
troops, so that the people of the United States 
will not be credited therewith. Almost with- 
out exception, soldiers, and many officers, refer 
to natives in their presence as ‘ niggers,’ and 
natives are beginning to understand what the 
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word ‘nigger’ means. The course now being 
pursued in this province, and in the provinces 
of Batangas, Laguna and Samar, is, in my 
opinion, sowing the seeds for-a perpetual 
revolution against us hereafter, whenever a 
good opportunity offers. Under present con- 
ditions the political situation in this province 
is slowly retrograding, and the American 
sentiment is decreasing, and we are daily mak- 
ing permanent enemies.” 


The troops, he says, often make no dis- 
tinction between the property of insur- 
gents and that of those who have been 
loyal at the risk of their lives. The na- 
tives regard the work and the laws of 
the Commission with favor ; but the atti- 
tude of the army is decidedly hostile to 
civil government in Tayabas or else- 
where, especially in Manila. The Fili- 
pinos, he asserts, appreciate kind and 
just treatment, and only by such treat- 
ment can be made permanently friendly 
and loyal. Being thoroughly familiar 
with the people of Tamaulipas (Mexico), 
and Santa Clara (Cuba), he declares that 
the people of Tayabas are superior to 
them in education, intelligence, morals 
and civilization. Governor Taft’s writ- 
ten comment was that Gardener was a 
good Governor, worthy to be believed, 
altho he thought there had been some 
friction between him and the army. 
While stationed near Detroit some years 
ago Major Gardener suggested to the 
late Governor Pingree the project of per- 
mitting the poor to raise vegetables on 
vacant lots in that city. The report of 
Acting Governor Caedo (December 18th) 
says that the population of Batangas 
province has been reduced by disease and 
poverty from 300,000 to 200,000; that 
agriculture is entirely prostrated, and 
that he foresees the coming of famine 
with all its horrible consequences in the 
present year. This officer, however, 
looks to General Bell and our army for 
the restoration of peace, and denounces 
the insurgents, who were encouraged by 
the revolutionary committee at Hong 
Kong to remain in arms. 
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The remarkable 
testimony of Ma- 
jor Littleton W. 
T. Waller, of the Marine Corps, was 
given during his trial by court martial at 
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the Transports 
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Manila, for executing natives without 
trial at or about the end of his perilous 
journey across the Island of Samar. 
General Smith, commander in Samar, 
had testified that he had not given Wal- 
ler power of life and death, and that, 
when he told him not to burden himself 
with prisoners, he meant that he should 
release prisoners whose offenses had not 
been of a serious character. In rebuttal 
Waller testified, on the 8th inst., that 
General Smith had instructed him to 
“kill and burn,” adding that the more he 
killed and burned the better he (Smith) 
would be pleased; that he had also said 
that it was no time to take prisoners, and 
that he was to make Samar “a howling 
wilderness.” Waller said that he asked 
General Smith to state the age which 
should be the limit for killing, and that 
General Smith replied : “ Everything over 
ten years.” Whereupon Waller re- 
marked to Captain David D. Porter that 
“ we are not going to make war that way 
on women, old men and children.” Cap- 
tain Porter, Captain Hiram Bearss and 
Lieutenant Frank Halford corroborated 
Major Waller’s testimony, saying that 
they overheard these instructions from 
General Smith.. Waller defended his 
summary execution of the Filipino guides 
by saying that they had been treacher- 
ous and had tried to cause the deaths of 
his men. “I shot them,” he said, “ and 
I believe I did right.” He had seen the 
British take the same course in Egypt, 
and he himself and other commanders 
had thus summarily executed Boxers or 
other treacherous natives in China. The 
court took his view of the case and ac- 
quitted him by a vote of 11 to 2. It ap- 
pears that in one of General Smith’s re- 
cent orders, a matter of record, he de- 
clared it to be his policy “ to wage war in 
the sharpest and most decisive manner 
possible,” adding that “every native 
must be regarded and treated as an 
enemy until he has conclusively shown 
that he is a friend.” On February 22d 
he issued an order saying active opposi- 
tion in Samar had “ crumbled away. We 
must in future,” he continued, “ compel 
them [the natives] to respect our gen- 
erosity of heart for the vanquished foe, 
and our purity of purpose in waging war 
upon their misguided leaders.”—Papers 
sent to Congress from the War Depart- 
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ment in response to a resolution disclose 
great looseness, if not much corruption, 
in the transport service at San Francisco. 
As a result of the discoveries Major Os- 
car F. Long, General Superintendent of 
the service, was transferred, and Cap- 
tain John Barneson, Marine Superintend- 
ent, was forced to resign. The report of 
General Young shows that great sums 
were expended for repairs and furnish- 
ings without competitive bidding and un- 
der no safeguards. The repairs on one 
transport have cost $580,000, altho only 
$400,000 was paid for the vessel itself. 
For refitting another $500,000 was ex- 
pended. The prices paid were largely in 
excess of market rates, sometimes as 
much as 100 per cent. It has been nec- 
essary to reorganize the entire adminis- 
trative and clerical force. 


s 


The Chinese Exclusion bill 
was passed in the House, 
last week, after the accept- 
ance of amendments which made it satis- 
factory to those who had demanded a law 
of extreme severity. Four of these 
amendments are in substance as follows: 
Requiring all Chinese in our insular pos- 
sessions to file photographs and certifi- 
cates of registration with the Treasury 
Department within twelve months; pro- 
viding that the excepted teachers must 
have been engaged for two years in 
teaching the higher branches; requiring 
the admitted students to leave the coun- 
try immediately after the completion of 
their courses of study; and defining Chi- 
nese to be all who are Chinese by either 
birth or descent, those of full as well 
as those of mixed blood. Another, 
passed by a vote of 100 to 74, forbids the 
employment of Chinese of the excluded 
classes upon any vessel having an Amer- 
ican register, except when the ship is in 
distress and at a port where other seamen 
cannot be obtained. In such a case the 
Chinese must be discharged immediate- 
ly after the arrival of the ship where 
other sailors can be hired. Mr. Cannon 
said that this was equivalent to saying 
to American workmen: “ You shall not 
build another ship for the Pacific trade; ” 
and Mr. Hitt declared that it would com- 
pel American ships on the Pacific to take 
shelter under the British flag. In the de- 
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bate upon the same bill in the Senate, Mr. 
Cullom argued earnestly against the se- 
vere provisions of it because of their 
probable effect upon that trade for which 
the door had been opened by the acquisi- 
tion of Hawaii and the Philippines. Mr. 
Hoar opposed the bill with much vigor, 
saying that it was legislation against race, 
and not against degradation. He con- 
tinued : 

“That is a stab at the essential principle 
upon which this Republic is founded. I will 
not mark the close of my life by joining in 
such an act. We have been going on with 
this sort of legislation, step by step. We 
could not wash out this spot with water, and 
so we took vinegar. We could not wash it 
out with vinegar, and so we tried a solution of 
cayenne pepper. And now comes the Pacific 
Coast to us with a proposition of vitriol, which 
they hope will work. I will not vote for this 
bill. I will not bow the knee to this Baal. I 
will not worship this god whom you have set 
up.” 

The Pacific Coast Senators attacked Min- 
ister Wu for having sent to the State De- 
partment_a protest against the bill —The 
bill repealing $73,000,000 of war taxes, 
as passed and sent to the President, re- 
moves the tax on bucket shops, which the 
Senate sought to retain—The Senate 
committee having decided to report, but 
adversely, the House resolution for the 
election of Senators by direct vote, Mr. 
Depew offered an amendment aimed at 
the States in which negroes are disfran- 
chised, and providing that the qualifica- 
tions of citizens entitled to vote for Sena- 
tors and Representatives shall be uni- 
form in all the States. It also empowers 
Congress to enforce this rule, and to pro- 
vide for registration and the conduct of 
elections. He was not in favor, he said, 
of reducing Southern representation in 
the House, or of Force bill legislation ; 
but the proposed Constitutional amend- 
ment should be accompanied by provi- 
sions to secure a full and honest vote; 
55,000 votes in Mississippi ought not to 
‘count as much as 1,500,000 in New York. 
This led to an acrimonious debate, in 
which Mr. Depew attacked the suffrage 
and election laws of Mississippi, North 
Carolina and Kentucky, while Mr. Money 
and Mr. Blackburn replied sharply, as- 
serting that the New York Legislature 
was governed by trusts and corporations, 
which elected the Senators, and saying that 
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they would not accept instruction in law 
from Mr. Depew, a “ distinguished and 
conspicuous corporation and railroad at- 
torney.”—Democrats whose regard for . 
the Boers led them to demand an investi- 
gation concerning the British camps al- 
leged to exist at places where horses and 
mules are assembled for shipment to 
South Africa, are now receiving com- 
plaints and protests from farmers who 
have been selling animals to the British 
agents at Lathrop, Mo., where $7,000,- 
000 has been paid to them in the last year. 
-—It has been discovered that an amend- 
ment to the Senate Subsidy bill, proposed 
by Mr. Hanna, and accepted without de- 
bate, exempts from the provisions of the 
Anti-Trust law combinations resulting 
from the acquisition of steamship lines 
engaged in foreign trade by American 
citizens or corporations. 


“ 


Four days of debate 
in the House last week 
upon the Cuban Reci- 
procity bill left the fate of the measure 
in doubt, altho a large majority in favor 
of the reduction of duties was disclosed. 
There was seen to be some danger that 
when the time for voting should arrive 
the Republican part of this majority 
would not be able to prevent the addition 
of amendments providing for general 
tariff revision. It was known that if the 
bill so amended could not be defeated in 
the House, the Senate would not accept 
it. The first test vote, upon the question 
of taking up the bill in Committee of the 
Whole, was 177 to 80, but there were 61 
Democrats in the affirmative and 39 Re- 
publicans in the negative ; so that the Re- 
publicans had no majority of their own. 
The arguments for and against the bill 
were those with which the public is fa- 
miliar. Mr. Payne and others in the 
affirmative, while not entirely overlook- 
ing the moral obligation. of the United 
States, asserted that the reduction would 
injure no domestic industry, but would 
increase our exports, and that it would 
not enrich the so-called Sugar Trust. On 
the other hand, the “ insurgent ” Repub- 
licans, led by Mr. W. A. Smith, of Michi- 
gan, denounced the reduction as a viola- 
tion of a solemn pledge given by the 
Republican party to the farmers, and de- 
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clared that the Trust would be the only 
beneficiary of it. They also predicted 
that the passage of the bill would start 
an irresistible movement for tariff re- 
vision. Mr. McClellan (Democrat) 
spoke forcibly for the reduction, urging 
that it should be increased to 50 per cent. 
Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, addressed the 
beet sugar Republicans with much fervor, 
censuring them for opposing the policy 
of their party, and saying that a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. would*still leave the 
sugar duty higher than the late Mr. 
Dingley had intended it should be. The 
latter, he added, had consented to the 
present duty only with the understand- 
ing that it would be reduced by reciproc- 
ity treaties. Mr. Grosvenor admitted 
that irresistible demands for a general 
revision of the tariff would be made in 
the near future; but this was not the time 
for such revision, and he warned the in- 
surgents not to bring on a general agita- 
tion of the tariff question by assisting 
the Democrats in overturning the rulings 
of the Speaker. Thus he referred to the 
danger that had been foreseen. The 
Speaker will exclude general tariff re- 
vision amendments by his rulings. 
These can be set aside if the insurgent 
Republicans join the Democrats in vot- 
ing against him. At last accounts it was 
expected that a majority of them would 
decline to take such action, so far as gen- 
eral tariff amendments are concerned, 
but might stand with the Democrats for 
the repeal of the sugar refiners’ protect- 
ive differential. The New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce has passed resolutions 
in favor of a reduction of not less than 
50 per cent. Capitalists connected with 
the Sugar Trust have been buying some 
of the largest beet sugar factories in 
Michigan and Utah. 


¢ 


The election of Ignatius 
A. Sullivan to be Mayor 
of Hartford was due to 
the earnest efforts of organized labor, as- 
sisted by some disaffection in the Repub- 
lican Party, which had declined to nom- 
inate the outgoing Mayor for another 
term. Mr. Sullivan, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, thirty-five years old, is a paper- 
maker by trade, but for some years past 
has been a clerk in a clothing store. He 
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organized a clerks’ union in Hartford, 
became president of the Central Labor 
Union, and is now president of the Fed- 
eration of Labor in Connecticut. His 
majority over his Republican opponent 
was nearly 600 in a total vote of about 
12,800. The outgoing Republican May- 
or was elected by a majority of 3,000. 
Mr. ‘Sullivan’s candidacy was promoted 
by a new organization, called the Eco- 
nomic League, which obtained control of 
the Democratic convention. This League, 
which is to be established in other cities 
of the State, had a platform calling for 
free text books in the public schools, mu- 
nicipal ownership of the gas supply, an 
eight-hour day for employees of the city, 
and the cleaning of the streets and col- 
lection of garbage by the city directly in- 
stead of by contract. The League as- 
serted that the city government was sub- 
ject to ring or corporation influence. 
Prominent members of it are saying that 
it will be strong enough in September to 
exert a controlling influence in the State 
campaign, and that it will work for that 
tepresentation according to population 
which the Constitutional Convention op- 
poses. Mayor Sullivan’s modest and 
conservative public utterances have made 
a good impression. He asks for the 
counsel and aid of financiers and business 
men, says that he wants to increase the 
business of the city and encourage capi- 
tal, and urges capitalists to ascertain the 
real aims of those who elected him. 


Fd 


The representatives of the 
Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal Governments are 
holding conferences at Klerksdorp, and 
on April 9th they were joined by Mr. 
Steyn and Generals De Wet and De- 
larey. Repeated questions in Parlia- 
ment have failed to elicit any decisive 
information in regard to what has passed 
between these delegates and the English 
Government. On Monday, in reply to 
a question put by the Liberal leader, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Bal- 
four said it was impossible then to say 
more than that a message had been re- 
ceived Saturday from the Boer leaders, 
through Lord Kitchener, and that an an- 
swer had been sent. Further communica- 
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tion was expected. An Edinburgh paper, 
however, whose editor is supposed to be 
in touch with Mr. Kruger, declares the 
Boers are prepared to accept the follow- 
ing terms: 


“ They will not make absolute independence 
a cardinal feature if they can come to a satis- 
factory agreement as to future internal govern- 
ment. 

“The banishment and confiscation of prop- 
erty proclamation must be canceled, and con- 
fiscated property must be restored to its own- 
ers, with remuneration for private stock and 
property destroyed or taken by the British. 

“ Full recognition of State debts contracted 
before and after hostilities and up to the date 
of the annexation proclamation issued by Lord 
Roberts. 

“The language question to be mutually 
agreed upon. 

“ Amnesty for the Cape rebels. 

“ The release of all political prisoners. 

“ A date to be fixed when all prisoners of 
war will be returned to South Africa. 

“ The offices of one or two friendly Powers 
to be accepted to superintend the carrying out 
of the terms of peace.” 


Meanwhile Lord Kitchener reports that 
severe fighting has been going on, and 
that 200 Boers, including Commandant 
Potgieter, have been killed, wounded or 
captured.— Mr. Chamberlain has caused 
considerable uneasiness among those who 
have interests in South Africa by stating 
that the Government had not yet decided 
whether Pretoria or Johannesburg was to 
be the administrative capital of the 
Transvaal. The existence of the old Gov- 
ernment buildings in Pretoria is urged 
in favor of that city; but, on the other 
hand, its situation is low and unhealthy, 
whereas Johannesburg is on the high wa- 
tershed or Rand of the Transvaal, and is, 
moreover, the great commercial center of 


the country. 
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To understand the recent 
riots in Belgium it is neces- 
sary to remember the con- 
dition of suffrage in that country. In 
1893 a large party led by the Socialists 
forced the Government to grant what 
was nominally universal suffrage, the 
minimum age being fixed at twenty-five 
years. The new law, however, gave to 
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certain classes supplementary votes ; thus 
two additional votes were given to mar- 
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ried men having children, one was given 
to those who owned a certain amount 
of property, and two again were given 
to graduates of various institutions. 
The Socialists have been fighting bitterly 
ever since against these provisions and 
the struggle has been made more im- 
placable by the widespread hostility to- 
ward the “ Clericals.” A bill to do away 
with the supplementary votes is before 
the Belgian Parliament and the feeling 
on the matter runs very high. The first 
act resembling overt violence was on 
April 9th, when King Leopold was al- 
most mobbed at the railway station by 
a crowd of Socialists. The meeting was 
accidental, altho a correspondent of the 
London Times declares that a plot exist- 
ed to take the life of the King at this 
time. The Socialists had collected at the 
railway station to bid farewell to the 
members of a delegation from Spain who 
had come to Belgium to participate in 
the demonstrations. The Spaniards were 
informed by the police that they must 
leave Brussels, and they chanced to be at 
the station escorted by Belgian friends 
when the King arrived from Biarritz. On 
seeing him the crowd raised the shout, 
“ Long live the Republic! Long live uni- 
versal suffrage!” Red flags were raised 
and the King was disagreeably jostled. 
Later in the day 1,000 Socialists held a 
meeting at the Maison du Peuple and 
afterward marched through the streets 
smashing windows, firing revolvers and 
creating disorder generally. The next 
day the rioting continued and was only 
controlled by repeated charges of the po- 
lice and mounted gendarmes with drawn 
sabers. The most prominent persons in 
the riots belonged to the so-called Society 
of Young Socialist Guards, of whom M. 
Volkaert is the president. A warrant 
was issued for his arrest. The disturb- 
ances were continued even in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, when the Premier, Count 
de Naeyer, alluded to the recent events 
in violent language and declared that the 
aim of the Socialists went beyond the 
mere passing of the revision bill to “ the 
dethronement of power and the triumph 
of revolution.” He was interrupted by 
the deputies of the opposition, who became 
so outrageous that ushers had to be sum- 
moned to preserve order. On Saturday, 
April 12th, the rioting in the streets be- 
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came more violent than ever and for the 
first time the gendarmes fired into the 


mob with loaded rifles. Before this they 
had used only their swords and revolvers, 
the latter being loaded for the most part 
with blank cartridges. On Saturday they 
used their Mauser carbines, loaded with 
what are called “strike cartridges,” 
which contain balls but minor charges 
of powder. The conflict occurred in the 
narrow street about the Maison du 
Peuple, where the crowd had collected, 
and when the rioters scattered several 
bodies were left lying on the ground. A 
general strike is ordered for this week 
and the prospects are that an immense 
number of men will go out of work in 
order to help the Socialists in forcing the 
revision measure through Parliament. 
According to M. Van der Welde the 
Socialists are determined to fight until 
the measure is carried through. Under 
the present electoral scheme he says that 
the workingmen have only 500,000 votes 
out of 2,000,000, whereas under the one- 
man-vote system they would have 400,- 
000 votes out of 1,200,000. 


a 


» The papal Sec- 
retary of State, 
Cardinal Ram- 

pollo, has recently sent two circular let- 

ters of instruction to the bishops of 

Italy that are intended to quiet, if possi- 

ble, the remarkable agitation of the 

“Christian Democrats ” within the bound- 

aries of the Catholic Church, especially 

in Italy. The expression, “ Christian 

Democracy,” as a later substitute for 

“ Christian Socialism,” has in the last two 

years or more come to be the officially 

recognized name for that section of the 

Catholic Church which has been engaged 

vigorously in socialistic propaganda in 

the interests of the Church, but has de- 
veloped some tendencies that are not at 
all pleasing to those in highest authority. 

Under the encouragement of Leo XIII 

himself, whose encyclical of the 15th of 

May, 1891, entitled “ Rerum Novarum,” 

on the labor question gave to the thought 

and activity of the faithful the impetus in 
this direction, the whole Catholic Church 
has developed a phenomenal and interna- 
tional activity in all phases and forms of 
the social problem, and aims to bring this 
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leading sphere of modern activity entire- 
ly under the control of the Church. In 
Italy the activity in this direction has 
called forth two distinctively antagonis- 
tic tendencies within the Church itself, 
one the conservative, which in every re- 
spect follows the traditional policy of the 
Vatican, and a younger and more radical 
wing, which demands concessions also 
from the Church authorities. These two 
movements have come into collision re- 
peatedly in recent months, and the latter, 
the “ Christian Democracy,” has not been 
at all times willing to yield to the re- 
quests of the authorities that they should 
confine their agitations within the 
bounds prescribed by the Church. Es- 
pecially have they been dissatisfied with 
the traditional non expedit policy, which, 
since the days of Pio Nono, does not per- 
mit the faithful to take part in the Par- 
liamentary elections, but commands them 
by their absence to protest against the 
status quo in the holy city. The “ Chris- 
tian Democrats,” led by a masterly agi- 
tator, Abbé Romolo Murri, aim to es- 
tablish a distinctively Catholic party in 
the Parliament after the model of the 
“Center” in the houses of the German 
Empire and of the Kingdom of Prussia; 
and they are willing to disregard the 
question of the temporal power of the 
Pope as not of such importance for his 
spiritual functions as the Vatican has 
claimed since 1870. The clerical papers 
of Italy have been engaged in a bitter 
controversy on the merits and demerits 
of these agitations. Just at present ad- 
ditional zest has been given to the debate 
by the action of those Catholic bishops 
who sent a protest to the Parliament 
against the proposed divorce law, by 
which action it is claimed the non expedtt 
question has been practically done away 
with. The social activity of the Conserv- 
ative Party has been thoroughly or- 
ganized as the Opera dei Congressi, but 
is regared as tame and impracticable 
by the progressive “ young” section of 
the social reformers, altho Cardinal Ram- 
pollo has practically in an official manner 
recognized the former party. But the 
“ Christian Democrats ” are not without 
their friends also in the College of Car- 
dinals. On two different occasions with- 
in the last twelve months special conven- 
tions were held to reconcile these antago- 
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nistic tendencies, once in Bolognaand once 
in Taranta, but an agreement could not be 
reached. Now these new “ Instruc- 
tions’ have been issued, in which the 
“Christian Democrats” are directed to 
confine their agitations to spheres not an- 
tagonistic to the spirit and the interests 
of the Church, and to adhere stringently 
to the non expedit policy. The effect of 
these orders has been varied. Some of 
the leaders (notably Murri himself) an- 
nounce that they will cease their agita- 
tions for the present, Murri declaring 
that he will wait “until the hour shall 
strike for a renewal of the struggle,” 
and in Milan the whole organization of 
the “Christian Democrats” have de- 
clared their submission. The other or- 
gan, J] Domani d'Italia, is not willing to 
be silenced without a protest, declaring 
that the new instructions “ mix politics 
and religion.” The leaders in Rome had 
prepared a memorandum to be presented 
to Rampollo on the subject, but he has re- 
fused to receive it. The official papal 
journals declare that the matter is now 
adjusted, and the Osservatore Romano 
published a long list of “ submissions,” 
from all parts of Italy, lauding the “ in- 
alterabile obbedienza” of the “ Christian 
Democratic ” group of Catholics. 


& 


On the 1toth of January an 
Imperial edict was issued 
stating that the advance- 
ment of learning and the cultivation of 
talents are most urgent duties at the pres- 
ent time, and appointing Chang-Pei-hsi 
as Minister of Education with orders to 
report on the re-establishment of the Uni- 
versity, which was destroyed during the 
troubles in Peking. The newly-appointed 
Minister of Education has now handed 
in to the Dowager-Empress his memorial, 
which he divides into five sections. First, 
as a provisional measure, he proposes to 
establish in place of the University a col- 
lege after the ideas of Japan, which will 
carry students through the preparatory 
department of the University. In con- 
nection with this he asks for Imperial or- 
ders to urge forward the provincial 
schools, so that in three years’ time the 
University may be able to examine stu- 
dents both from the preparatory depart- 
ment of the University itself and from 
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the provincial schools, selecting the best 
talent from both these sources. He em- 
phasizes the need of securing teachers for 
the various special branches of instruc- 
tion, and he also advises that deputies be 
sent abroad to Europe, America and Ja- 
pan to examine the regulations which 
prevail in these countries, to learn what 
books should be used and to inquire what 
kind of buildings should be built for lab- 
oratory courses. In the second section 
the memorialist speaks of the necessity of 
increasing the class rooms in the Univer- 
sity. The wall around the University,he 
says, is about 600 feet from north to 
south and 700 feet from east to west. Ap- 
parently from what he says the number 
of rooms in this large inclosure is small 
and quite inadequate for university uses. 
He urges the purchase of more land. The 
third section is concerned with the estab- 
lishment of a bureau for translation. 
Shanghai, he thinks, should be the seat of 
this work, as paper and labor are cheaper 
there than in Peking, and as it is easier 
there to get the most recent Japanese and 
Occidental text books in the various 
branches of science. The translation of 
books has been going on for nearly thir- 
ty years, but the terminology of Western 
science has never been properly fixed in 
the Chinese translations. He proposes, 
therefore, that the bureau shall establish 
a uniform terminology for the whole em- 
pire. In translating Occidental books it 
will be necessary to expunge and revise 
wherever the contents of the book conflict 
with Chinese customs and religious be- 
liefs. The Chinese Classics are not to be 
neglected, as a regular course in these 
and the vast literature of the past is a 
necessary part of education. The fourth 
section shows the necessity for buying 
books and apparatus widely. This is the 
more necessary as last year the Univer- 
sity buildings were most disgracefully in- 
jured and the appurtenances totally de- 
stroyed. He proposes for the present to 
send to Shanghai and Japan and other 
places and purchase apparatus to the 
value of 10,000 taels. The last section 
deals with the sources of revenue for the 
University, which he declares must be 
considerably enlarged. Hitherto the an- 
nual expenditure has been about 10,000 
taels. According to the new plan the ex- 
penditure is to be more than doubled. 
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ISTORY deals not only with 
facts, but has a busy time of it in 
merely measuring the force of 

popular hallucination, which at given mo- 
ments may dictate a foreign policy and 
precipitate war between nations. 

The history of our times would be in- 
complete without a study of the strange 
passions that have been aroused on the 
Continent of Europe apparently without 
cause, and directed against people who 
speak English. 

When the Spanish-American War 
broke out I was in Spain. On my way 
home I had abundant means of noting 
the outburst of wrath against us Yankees 
—not merely in Roman Catholic and 
Latin countries, but in Germany. There 
were a few sober Liberals who kept their 
heads. But speaking for the large ma- 
jority, there went up throughout the 
Kaiser’s Empire a resentful chorus of 
malediction at the impudence of the 
Washington Government. 

When I asked some of my German 
friends why there was so much dislike of 
the United States, the stereotyped an- 
swer was that they felt sympathy for the 
weak, and therefore were on the side of 
Spain. 

When the Boer War broke out in South 
Africa the German wrath for the moment 
forgot America, and devoted all its atten- 
tion to John Bull, who was depicted as a 
cruel,cowardly and corrupt monster wad- 
ing through the blood of helpless Boer 
women and devastating the Transvaal 
with fire and sword. 

When I asked my German friends why 
they hated England so cordially I re- 
ceived the same answer, that Germans 
loved justice and could not bear to see a 
small adversary bullied by a big one. 

This excuse does credit to the German 
heart, and in many cases it is a fair ex- 
cuse, for the average German does love 
justice, has a warm heart and hates tyr- 
anny. English speaking people are by 
no means unanimous regarding the pro- 
priety of the wars they are respectively 





waging, the one in the Philippines, the 
other in South Africa. Englishmen are 
willing to discuss the claiins of the Boers, 
and Americans are ready to speak a good 
word for the Filipinos, who from a dis- 
tance have some appearance of being a 
noble people struggling for liberty. With 
such Germans as Carl Schurz and Dr. 
Barth we can discuss our foreign policy 
from a historical point of view, and 
whether we agree or not each may learn 
something from the other. 

But it is different when we find the 
whole of the official and semi-official 
press of Germany filled from day to day 
not with a discussion of facts, but with 
fabricated news which forms the text for 
grossly offensive comfnentaries upon our 
civilization. 

English and American papers lay out 
large sums in securing trustworthy in- 
formation from all corners of the globe, 
and during the Spanish War as during 
that in South Africa the sums expended 
for special correspondence exceed any- 
thing ever attempted before in journal- 
ism. It is probably within the mark to 
say that any single American or English 
daily expended for news during these 
wars more money and energy than the 
whole of the Continental press put to- 
gether. Yet this same Continental press, 
and notably that of Germany, never 
failed to have its columns filled with al- 
leged information from the respective 
seats of war, even at times when to my 
knowledge there was no German corre- 
spondent on the spot. 

It is not for us Americans to brag 
about our newspapers, and there are 
many owners of great dailies who would 
look more ornamental on the gallows 
than in the top of a tall editorial tower. 
But whatever faults our papers have 
from the standpoint of good taste or pri- 
vate morals, on the whole, they get at the 
facts and publish them without much re- 
gard as to whether it will please the Gov- 
ernment or not. 

We could afford to smile at the hate- 
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ful hysteria which characterizes the press 
of Continental Europe, were it not that it 
represents a movement concocted in Gov- 
ernment offices and sustained by official 
agencies. 

It is a fact that cannot be ignored that 
from day to day the whole of a great mil- 
itary nation is trained to look upon the 
English speaking Empire as a community 
of cruel, rapacious, cowardly and hostile 
people. It is well that generous Ger- 
mans should form their own judgment of 
our colonial expansion, and we cannot 
criticise such as honestly think that we 
should not have taken Manila or Ha- 
vana. But we may be excused if we are 
impatient when Government organs cool- 
ly condemn our people merely because 
our nation is big and that of the enemy 
small. 

In 1827 little Greece was fighting for 
liberty. Did official Germany give her 
sympathy? On the contrary, she sided 
with Turkey. 

In 1830 little Poland was struggling 
against the might of Russia. In that 
dark hour she turned to Prussia, and was 
answered by Prussian troops, who lined 
the Polish frontiers and handed back to 
the Russian police the patriots who had 
taken refuge in the land of Frederick 
William III. 

In 1863 Poland once more shook at her 
chains, and once more Prussia helped 
Russia to rivet them the more tightly. 
That was in the reign of William I and 
Bismarck. No official paper then had 
aught to say about the right of the weak. 

In 1864 this same Prussia invaded and 
humiliated Denmark, and to-day the Im- 
perial German Government persecutes 
those who seek to preserve their Danish 
mother tongue on German soil. Little 
Denmark was no match for the Prussia 
of 1864, yet we heard nothing then of 
German indignation at the bullying of a 
small people by a big one. 

For many years Russia has been perse- 
cuting the Germans in her Baltic Prov- 
inces, in spite of treaties and promises 
which guaranteed liberty of language and 
worship to this unhappy segment of the 
German family. 

That was a splendid chance for Bis- 
marck and his official press to havevented 
righteous indignation—it is still a noble 
opportunity for the official press of von 
Buelow. We commend it to him. 
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In 1897 the German Government sent 
a naval expedition to China and seized by 
violence during profound peace a slice of 
that country called Kiao Chow, and vir- 
tually annexed a province about as large 
and populous as the whole of France. 
China was too weak to make resistance, 
and the German drill sergeant is now su- 
preme in Shantung. 

We have not yet heard any official pa- 
pers pitying the Chinese because of their 
weakness or condemning the conquerors 
because they were strong! 

For my part I know nothing more pa- 
thetic than the picture of Kiao Chau as it 
presented itself to me in the autumn of 
1898, when German troops had not mere- 
ly dispossessed the natives of their 
homes, but had added insult to injury by 
giving unpronounceable German names 
to the streets, and insisting upon the poor 
Chinese talking the tongue of the con- 
queror. 

There has just appeared an excellent 
work by von Brandt retailing his experi- 
ence of thirty-three years in the Far 
East. He talks freely about events down 
to 1901, but significantly omits to men- 
tion the German colony of Kiao Chau. 
He cannot praise,and therefore preserves 
a diplomatic silence. 

In any discussion of Germany we must 
carefully distinguish between Germany 
the official and Germany the mass of hu- 
man individuals. The German individ- 
ually is our friend. We know him well 
as a citizen throughout the United States, 
and he is a welcome member of every 
colony under the British flag. At Cape- 
town I found the President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce a Gerinan. In Hong 
Kong and Shanghai I found Germans 
among the social leaders. . In London, 
Sydney, Winnepeg, Vancouver, through- 
out the English speaking world we find 
to-day Germans sharing with their fel- 
low-citizens the full benefits of civil lib- 
erty and equal laws. In America we 
have more Germans than were in Prussia 
at the time of the Great Frederick; and 
nowhere can we discern any disposition 
to discourage their coming in even great- 
er numbers. 

It is the more remarkable, therefore, 
that while individually the Germans 
throughout the world gravitate naturally 
to English speaking communities and col- 
onies, in the Fatherland itself there 
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should rage this insane campaign of ma- 
licious calumny against all things of our 
race and language. ; 

The millions of Germans who through- 
out the Anglo-Celtic world have found 
happy homes, so far from exciting grati- 
tude and admiration in the breast of Ger- 
man officials, fill them with disgust. Offi- 
cial Germany has spent millions of marks 
in founding so-called colonies, and the 
German taxpayer is called upon for ever 
increasing sums because it is held out to 
him that a strong navy is needed in or- 
der to protect these colonies. Now, it is 
clear that the taxpayer will soon weary 
of this expenditure if after all the sacri- 
fices demanded it should turn out that 
these colonies are worthless and Ger- 
mans prefer almost any flag rather than 
their own. 
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To-day Germany has not in the whole 
of her vast colonial Empire, which 
amounts to about a million square miles, 
more white men than would fill a regi- 
ment or two in time of war. After fif- 
teen years of desperate official effort 
Germans pefsist in coming to America, 
Australia or Brazil, and ignoring em- 
phatically such splendidly advertised 
places as Kameroons and Dar Es Sa- 
laam. 

Official Germany realizes too late that 
pretty much all the land worth having for 
colonizing purposes is in English speak- 
ing hands, and that the only hope for of- 
ficial Germany is to get some of this land 
either by purchase or conquest. 

And that is why there are clouds ahead 
of us. 

New York City. 


An Imperial Dicker 


By Oscar F. Williams 


(Mr. Williams was the last United States Consul at Manila, and since the war with Spain he has taken an active 
part in the adjustment of the Philippines to new conditions. He is now our Consul General at Singapore. For com- 


ment on this article see our editorial pages.—EpiTor.] 


HY not swap? The Yankee’s 
penchant for swapping has 
made him immortal. _Let’s 

dicker. Trade something out of sight 
that we don’t want for something next 
door, and that by every rule of national 
common sense should be ours. Get two 
birds in the hand for one in a bush. 

No American has a more exalted idea 
of the richness and general value of the 
Philippines than have I. Having served 
as the last United States Consul at Ma- 
nila with Consular Agencies at [Iloilo 
and Cebu, having been in the Philip- 
pines before, during and for sixteen 
months after the Spanish War, and being 
an ardent student of conditions, and hav- 
ing acquaintance with nearly all Filipino 
leaders, I know whereof I aver. 

No American can more fully indorse 
the humane policy of the lamented Mc- 
Kinley than do I, or more fully believe 
his honesty, or that of his party, in de- 
claring for “ benevolent assimilation.” 

His every utterance official and private 
bespoke patriotic sincerity—none the less 


can any fair minded person fail to indorse 
the plans and declarations of President 
Roosevelt. 

But a vast number of our people—a 
mass, even if in minority, entitled to con- 
sideration—don’t want to expand in the 
Orient, don’t want the burden as it 
proves to be, don’t care for glory bought 
so dearly, don’t believe expansion there 
tends to augment either our ‘national 
strength or glory. A minority, I say, but 
if to-day we put to universal vote in our 
land the question of retention of sov- 
ereignty over the fourteen hundred is- 
lands within the area ceded to us by 
Spain,.there is room for doubt if after 
such vote said minority would not be 
written majority. 

Wwe are isnorant—thankfully so, of 
control of colonies. They seem only ir- 
ritants on our body politic. Andthegreat- 
est menace to the peace and life of our 
nation is a large army and navy. 

To control colonies as Great Britain, 
Holland and other nations successfully 
do, means soldiers serving for less than 
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one-third the pay of ours and poorly 
provisioned, means employment of peons 
and coolies or other labor practically en- 
slaved; whereas we have spoiled every- 
thing in that line, have quadrupled 
rents, wages, house values, etc., in the 
Philippine Islands, and American liber- 
ality has spoiled colonial economies 
for us. 

What are we to do? Run away? Never! 
Better swap. We paid $20,000,000, the 
estimated value of Spain’s forts, docks, 
public buildings, etc. We did right! 
But since then American prodigality, 
free hand liberality in expenditure, has 
multiplied our purchase price by twen- 
ty, and no doubt for twenty-five years to 
come will cost us fifty millions a year. 
Has it paid? Doesit pay? Will it pay? 
These questions are being answered, in 
the past and present, negatively by a 
large, eminently respectable and grow- 
ing minority. 

In the future, possibly even at present, 
a majority protests, will soon vote no! 
And then Governmental embarrassment 
comes, and in its train hesitation, crimina- 
tion, recrimination, shame, disaster, 
abandonment. 


Better swap and save both credit and 


bacon. How swap? Let us see! 

Before the treaty of Paris was signed 
our people were a unit in asking only for 
a naval and coaling station, so our ships 
in the Orient might shelter, repair and 
provision in Eastern waters and under 
our flag; and it was my honor then to 
suggest Subig Bay rather than Manila. 
We have now three such Pacific stations, 
at Hawaii, Wake and Guam. Let us 
keep the Batanes, a group of four prin- 
cipal islands about 125 miles southeast 
of Formosa, about 1200 miles northwest 
from Guam, about 300 east of Hong 
Kong, near to Chinese ports, and far 
enough from the Philippine Islands to be 
isolated—about 60 miles. These islands 
—Hyat, Baton, Saptang and Ibongas— 
have good harbors, which at small ex- 
pense can be made safe and capacious; 
have nearly 10,000 population, untainted 
by insurrection and ample for labor sup- 
ply, have about 125 square miles of area, 
quite tropical so as to render the making 
of graving and dry docks, fortifications, 
etc., easy ; and, being north, more condu- 
cive to health for Americans than are the 
Philippine Islands, and, as said, so lie as 
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to make a proper fourth station for our 
ships crossing the Pacific. Let us keep 


.these four, the Batanes, and swap the 


rest of the Philippine Islands. Swap to 
whom? Swap ie what? To Great 
Britain, and for something near home. 
Trade what we don’t want for what we 
do. The commercial affairs of the is- 
lands are now largely British, and almost 
entirely European ; our trade is only such 
as to compel apologies. 

Great Britain is now most friendly ! She 
is in the colonizing business. I hope we 
may never be! Let Britain negotiate 
with Holland and France, and extin- 
guish their rights in Guiana, giving them 
therefore advantages or possessions else- 
where, as Britain gave Heligoland to 
Germany. Then let Britain enable Brit- 
ish, Dutch and French Guiana, territory 
larger than Spain, to join and organize a 
republic under American guaranty of au- 
tonomy—so long as such guaranty be 
wanted. Thus we will have recognized 
forever the Monroe Doctrine in South 
America. No European flag floating on 
its area, all Governments there being then 
and thus republics. 

Let Great Britain for a quid pro quo, 
in cash or trade, cede Belize (British 
Honduras) to Mexico. Then except 
Canada, half American now, the Monroe 
Doctrine has Continental recognition and 
without bloodshed or entangling al-~ 
liances. Let Great Britain secure extin- 
guishment of French fishing rights off 
Newfoundland, always an irritant, also 
Miquelon, thus closing out French cis- 
Atlantic claims. 

We now come to the harvest: Great 
Britain takes all our Oriental possessions, 
save the Batanes, and we take the Ber- 
mudas, Newfoundland, with adjacent 
islands and all British West Indies. 

As to productive possibilities Great 
Britain would profit immensely, because 
the Philippines constitute the richest 
archipelago of the earth, and have area 
greater than the ten northeastern States 
of the American Union, with more than 
ten times the population of all British in- 
sular possessions referred to, and from 
two to three times the population of all 
British North America from the great 
lakes to the North Pole, and from the 
Atlantic to the Patific. 

Newfoundland is large but well north, 
bleak and mainly barren, but rich in fish- 








eries, certain minerals and timber, with 


an honest and sturdy population, and . 


with adjacent islands can be organized, 
as just off our door step, into a territory 
of the United States, to which her people 
are most partial, while wrangling con- 
tinually with the Canadian authorities. 

If done we rid ourselves honorably of 
a source of constant expense, of cease- 
less political agitation and of an Her- 
culean task for the doing of which Great 
Britain through her experiences is much 
better able to perform. 

Then no power would object; British 
interests are paramount iri the Orient, 
and the late treaty with Japan adds great 
strength and removes every obstacle to 
the outlined trade. 

Great Britain would get more acres, 
and by average vastly richer acres than 
she parts with, and would increase her 
population fully ten millions. The total 
area of British Guiana, 76,000 square 
miles ; population, 282,000; British Hon- 
duras. ( Belize), 7,562 square miles; pop- 
ulation, 28,000; Bermuda, 41 square 
miles ; population, 16,000. Total area of 
all mentioned cis-Atlantic territory of 
Great Britain (except Canada) is 148,- 
585 square miles, or about equal to the 
Philippine Islands to be ceded to her. 
Total population of. British cession, as 
above, is about 2,385,000, or about ten 
millions less than the Philippine popula- 
tion by this plan put under her flag. 
Counting the friendliness of Great Brit- 
ain to our nation, her recognition of the 
Monroe Doctrine by abrogation of Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty and by late Canal 
treaty, I believe a good diplomat—a 
shrewd trader—can bring about the deal. 
And for us—for our nation—as a guar- 
anty of peace, as insuring the continu- 
ance of our form of government, the 
money we have expended in the Orient 
isn’t worth one minute’s consideration 
when put imto such a balance. This is 
expansion along safe right lines, every 
critic at home would be disarmed, and all 
the world admits that Canada will soon 
float our flag. 

I once discussed the Canada question 
with Mr. Blaine, who theu said: “ I don’t 
know that we want Canada, we surely do 
not to the extent of conquest or pur- 
chase. If Canada should knock at our 


door for admission to the Union, then 
would come the time for consideration.” 
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But Canada is an honest, moral, quiet 
neighbor, and is certain to knock soon at 
our door. 

Great Britain would largely gain. She 
needs the sugar, tobacco, hemp and other 
products of the Philippines ; on the south 
she has in sight her great North Borneo 
possessions and Australia next door; to 
the southwest the Straits Settlements 
(the district of my Consulate-General) 
and to the west Hong Kong. 

By the trade sought the United States 
would lose in number of people, and lose 
above 80,000 square miles area, for by 
the plan British Guiana and British Hon- 
duras would not come to our flag; but 
all America would rejoice over such 
exchange and Central and South Ameri- 
can friendship for us be augmented, the 
Monroe Doctrine forever become a fixed 
policy and peace for all America be guar- 
anteed. 

Our finances would be undisturbed, 
their future benefited. Let improvements 
offset improvements, and know that if 
such change or trade project was put to 
popular vote in the United States ninety 
per cent. of our people would vote yes. 

Our trade with the Philippine Islands 
is now trifling and diminishing as com- 
pared with trade between them and Eu- 
ropean nations. We lose little and gain 
much. 

Now is the accepted time ; both foreign 
friendliness as with Great Britain, Ja- 
pan and China favor, and even other for- 
eign nations, because of jealousy of our 
rapid advance, would equally favor such 
a trade. 

To-day Germany aches to crush the life 
out of some weak South American re- 
public, so she may plant her imperial 
standard and secure a fvothold on that 
continent. She says, “ Britain, France 
and Holland have territories in South 
America, why should not we?” But if 
the plan herein becomes a fact this Ger- 
man ambition—a menace to peace—will 
vanish. 

All but the Guiana feature can be 
agreed on in a day. Such agreement made, 
the Guiana matter would be more easy ; as 
an example of potential England would 
influence Holland, a small and friendly 
Power,and France, being friendly and be- 
ing a republic, would both like to please 
us and like to be instrumental in forming 
another government after the pattern of 











her own. This Guiana matter could be 
accepted in form of an earnest and con- 
tinued endeavor on the part of Great 
Britain, and our transfer to her be made 
complete and at once. 

American nations have no naval - or 
coaling bases in European waters. Why 
should European nations have such in 
American waters? Just in proportion as 
war is made difficult is its probability 
diminished. Aggressive warfare is the 
business of beasts. To prepare for it is 
to humiliate our humanity and com- 
* promise our civilization. 

Let mid-Pacific and mid-Atlantic be 
lines of demarkation. With no Old 
World flag on America’s continents the 
isolation of the hemispheres will help to 
relegate war’s miseries, dishonor and ex- 
penses to the foolish ages of the past. 

Compare, Americans! No, contrast 
the desirability of possessing what by 
above outline would come to‘our flag, and 
be accomplished for buttressing forever 
the Monroe Doctrine in Guiana and 
Honduras, with the annoyance, expense 
and arm’s length labor which for a cen- 
tury will confront us in the Philippines. 
Contrast with all fairness, and while the 
balance in value would be largely on Eng- 
land’s side of the ledger, the balance of 
all that tends to our nation’s greatness, 
peace and permanence is on our side. We 
need neither acres nor gold. 

Washington, Lincoln and McKinley 
stand side by side as the greatest men of 
our nation, its greatest benefactors. And 
if President Roosevelt with his fertility 
of genius and intense Americanism can 
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bring to fruition a swap as herein out- 
lined, not only- will the nations call him 
a blessed peacemaker, but our eighty mil- 
lions will build for him a national monu- 
ment standing side by side with those of 
Washington, Lincoln and McKinley, and 
which with the blaze of national glory 
shall shine forever. 

Then for you and for me, the people, 
intense gratification would come. Our. 
national debt quickly paid in full, our 
army reduced to a minimum, a desidera- 
tum devoutly to be prayed for, our navy 
kept at more modest volume, only as a 
guard. 

With no European flag on American 
soil or on cis-Atlantic islands, our future 
and that of all other American republics 
is as fixed as the stars. 

Then let the future work out Old 
World government policies—whether 
monarchical or democratic—as may be. 
Our commerce, prestige, trade will not 
suffer an iota. Our absence as an ac- 
cepted menace from the Philippine Is- 
lands will please Europe, remove jeal- 
ousies and add to our prestige and trade. 

And from our recognized power, our 
humane course with China, our sturdy 
position among the allies, and the pledge 
of all nations for an open door in Ori- 
ental trade, is guaranteed all we ask or 
can secure by remaining sovereign in the 
Philippines. Open trade is fixed, no fleet 
near by, no bristling bayonets are needed 
for our safety and equality in trade. 
Rather let us then in proud and safe iso- 
lation proclaim America for Americans. 

Smncapore, Straits SETTLEMENTS, 


Communion 
By Elizabeth Walling 


HEREVER the self is forgotten, 


And mineis transmitted to thine, 
Tho lips may grow ashen and 
falter, 
There, on the Lord’s holy altar, 
Wait ever the bread and the wine. 





For love is the bread that is broken, 
The chalice up-filled to the brim. 
And forgetting the self for another, 
The tenderness shown to a brother, 
Are done in remembrance of Him. 
Pineuurst, N. C, 
























Columbia University 
By Munroe Smith, J.U.D 


Proressor or Comp raTivE JurisprupENce AT CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE majority of Manhattanites 
probably do not realize that they 
have in their borough one of the 

leading American universities, if not in- 
deed the first. Their lack of apprecia- 
tion is partly ascribable, without doubt, 
to that absorption in matters of immedi- 
ate personal concern which characterizes 
a busy metropolis, and which is some- 
times mistaken for want of local. patriot- 
ism; but it is perhaps mainly the 
result of a failure to understand what a 
university is, or what is the difference 
between a university and a college. In 
England, until lately, university meant 
solely a collection of colleges, all giving 
substantially the same sort of education. 
In America this type of university has 
not been developed, but there has been 
a tendency to make the bigger colleges 
universities by the simple expedient of 
calling them so; and in those portions 
of the country in which the verbal cur- 
rency is persistently inflated the title has 
been bestowed on big and little colleges 
alike, so that universities have become as 
common, relatively speaking, as colonels. 
On the Continent of Europe the term has 
a different meaning. It is applied to 
those institutions to which students re- 
sort for training in theology, medicine 
and law, and for advanced study in 
philosophy—.e., in the social and natural 
sciences. During the last half-century 
universities of this sort have been devel- 
oping in America. In the East these rest, 
for the most part, on the foundations of 
older colleges. Professional and scien- 
tific schools have been started by the 
colleges; or schools of this sort, origi- 
nally independent, have united with the 
colleges; and, last of all, provision has 
been made in graduate schools for ad- 
vanced non-professional education. Thus 
there has clustered about Columbia Col- 
lege, partly by outgrowth from within, 
partly by annexation, partly by treaties 
of federation, a complex of schools, until 
Columbia University—a name assumed 
for the first time in 1896—has come to 





consist of two colleges, one for men and 
one for women ; four professional or tech- 
nical faculties, directing seven profes- 
sional schools—law, medicine, mines, 
chemistry, engineering, architecture, and 
pedagogy; and three non-professional 
faculties, directing instruction and re- 
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search in three graduate schools—politi- 
cal science, pure science and philosophy. 

A similar development has taken place 
at Harvard, Yale, Cornell and Pennsy]l- 
vania, except that in these universities 
there is usually but one graduate school 
and that this school is usually under the 
direction of the college faculty. In the 
West, among the mass of brevet universi- 
ties which are simply colleges, there have 
been created at a few central points uni- 
versities of this new American type, with 
a combination of college, graduate school 
and professional or technical schools. At 
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the present time there are in the United 
States about a dozen institutions that 
may be regarded as universities. Two 
only have the traditional four faculties 
of theology, law, medicine and philosophy 
(graduate school), viz., Yale and Har- 
vard, and in Harvard the divinity school 
figures rather as a category than as a 
quantity. Columbia, however, has prac- 
tically obtained its fourth faculty by 
establishing with some of the neighbor-- 
ing theological schools what may be de- 
scribed as traffic arrangements. With 
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if they are not swelled by the main- 
tenance of low standards they mean 
much. Measuring the universities of the 
country first by the traditional European 
standard, we find the following half- 
dozen in the lead :* 

1. Students in Theology, Law, Medicine and 
Philosophy (graduate schools) : 
Columbia? .....1,744 Pennsylvania f ..1,121 
Harvard Minnesota? ....1,046 
Michigan { .....1,398 Northwestern .. 883 


Columbia has the largest medical 
school and much the largest number of 
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the Union Theological Seminary these 
arrangements have brought about some- 
thing like a community of interest; not 
only do scores of its students attend 
graduate courses at Columbia, but its 
president sits in the central and repre- 
sentative council of the university. Be- 
sides Columbia, seven other American 
universities (Cornell, Pennsylvania, Chi- 
cago, Michigan, Minnesota, Northwest- 
ern and California) have three of the 
traditional four faculties, and in these 
faculties a student body of more than 
400. 
Numbers do not mean everything, but 


non-professional graduate students; 
Michigan the largest law school; North- 
western the largest university school of 
theology. 

Compared with the great European 
universities, the leading American uni- 
versities make, in the above table, but a 
poor show of numbers. It should be 
remembered, however, that in our great 
cities, which are the natural seats of great 
universities, we allow ourselves the cost- 


* The statistics given in this article are based on tables 
recently compiled by Prof. A. B. Bart, ot Harvard Uni- 
versity, aad by Dr. Germann, Registrar of Columbia 
University. They represent attendance during the pres- 
ent academic year, 1901-02. . 

+ No theological school, P 

















ly luxury of duplicating universities and 
multiplying independent professional 
schools. 

The above comparison is based on the 
European organization. To the Ameri- 
can mind it does not seem reasonable to 
keep the applied sciences of engineering, 
architecture, forestry, agriculture and 
industrial chemistry out of the univer- 
sity, while the applied science of medi- 
cine is admitted ; nor does it seem neces- 
sary to exclude veterinary schools and 
schools of dentistry and pharmacy. In- 
cluding all these scientific schools, as well 
as the schools of music and of art; in- 
cluding also the newest variety of profes- 
sional school, the school that trains teach- 
ers; including, that is, every element 
that enters into the make-up of the 
American university except the college 
proper, we find the following universities 
in the lead: 

II. Students exclusive of college under- 
graduates: 


Columbia ......2,795 Harvard ......: 2,109 
Minnesota ......2,267 Cornell ........ 2,016 
Michigan ...... 2,186 Pennsylvania ...1,920 


When we combine university and col- 
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lege statistics, Harvard, with 2,434 col- 
lege students, takes the first place; and 
California, with the next largest college, 
takes the place of Pennsylvania among 
the six leaders. 


III. Students, including college under- 
graduates: 
Piasvere. i. ss: 4,603 Minnesota ......3,304 
Columbia ...... 3,641 California ......3,082 
Michigan ...... 3,407. Cornell ........ 2,833 


So far only resident students have been 
counted. If we add summer sessions 
and extension courses, we obtain further 
changes of position. 

IV. Students of all sorts, including non- 
residents : 


ar 5,575 Michigan ...... 3,844 
Columbia ...... 5,034 California ...... 3,690 
Chicago ........3,053(?) Minnesota ......3,536 


A basis of comparison quite as important 
as any heretofore employed is the size 
of the teaching force. 


V. Teaching Staff: 


ROE i cknees . YOM ao xScicis 290 
Columbia ........472 Pennsylvania ....272 
Cornell ..........387. Minnesota .......260 


It will be noted that the universities that 
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appear on all the above lists are Har- 
vard, Columbia and Minnesota, and that 
Columbia is always first or second. 
Numbers do not mean everything; 
least of all do they indicate standard. 
Columbia, however, has always main- 
tained a high standard, both for admis- 
sion and for graduation, in the college 
proper, in the scientific schools and in 
the graduate schools. In the profession- 
al schools its standard has been at least 
as high as the average standard of its 
chief competitors. The requirements for 
admission to its law school have been 
raised until 63 per cent. of its law stu- 
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quality can be judged only by its fruits. 
‘The reputation which the graduates of 
Columbia won during the American 
Revolution and sustained through the 
following century, the services they have 
rendered to the city, the State and the 
nation—these are sufficient evidences of 
the quality of the old college. The de- 
velopment of university work during the 
past quarter of a century has greatly 
enriched the undergraduate course of 
study, and in spite of Columbia’s mietro- 
politan situation, which is as disadvan- 
tageous to a college as it is advantageous 
to a university, and in spite of the lack 
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dents are college-bred men or graduates 
of scientific schools, and after this year 
none but such men will be admitted. It is 
about to raise the standard for admission 


to its medical college—a change which ° 


will have little effect beyond reducing the 
size of the first-year class, since those who 
will in future be shut out have in the 
past seldom remained in the school for 
more than one year. Harvard, which has 
already placed both its law school and its 
medical school on the graduate basis, is 
the only university which is, in this re- 
spect, in advance of Columbia. 

Numbers are easily compared, stand- 
ards may be compared, but quality is a 
more elusive thing. With equal stand- 
ards numbers indicate quality, because 
quality attracts numbers; beyond this 


of dormitories, the old college attracts 
a steadily increasing’ body of students. 
Barnard College maintains the same 
standard as Columbia, and the new en- 
dowment which Mr. Rockefeller has re- 
cently offered to Barnard was preceded 
by an investigation which convinced him 
that his bounty would nowhere yield 
larger results than here for the higher 
education of women. 

Of the quality of such profesdioga! 
schools as the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, which has nearly rounded ‘its 
first century, and the School of Law, 
founded by Theodore Dwight in 1858 
and ably kept abreast of educational 
progress by its present faculty, the citi- 
zens of New York need no assurance. 
The achievements of the School of 
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Mines, founded in 1864, and of the other 
schools of applied science which have 
grown up by its side, are perhaps less 
fully appreciated in this city than in our 
Western States, in Latin America and 
in South Africa; for the work of Colum- 
bia’s engineers has been done on our 
frontiers and in the waste places of the 
earth. In a sense all the mining schools 
of the United States are the children of 
the Columbia school, and in many of 
these daughter schools Columbia gradu- 
ates give instruction. The newest of the 
professional schools attached to Colum- 
bia University, Teachers’ College, is re- 
garded by educators throughout the 
world as representing the most advanced 
tendencies in primary and secondary 
education. Its right to be recognized as 
a university school is indicated by the 
fact that it has this year among its stu- 
dents 131 college graduates and many 
graduates of normal schools. Like the 


other professional schools of Columbia 
University, it draws students from all 
parts of the United States. 

Excepting Barnard and Teachers’ Col- 
leges, the graduate schools of political 
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science, pure science and philosophy rep- 
resent the most recent development of 
education at Columbia. The School of 
Political Science was established in 1880, 
the two others in the nineties. Like the 
German faculty of philosophy, these 
schools .supplement the technical train- 
ing of the professional schools, and the 
courses they offer are largely attended 
by the students of the professional 
schoqls. Their chief independent work 
is to train investigators in the social and 
natural. sciences. The output of scien- 
tific work by the professors and students 
of these schools is not surpassed in quan- 
tity or in quality at any American uni- 
versity. Like Columbia’s professiona! 
schools, they draw students from all 
parts of the country; and they place 
teachers all over the country, from 
Maine to Texas and the Pacific Coast. 
During the two academic years 1899- 
1901 seventeen former students of the 
School of Political Science were appoint- 
ed to professorships or assistant profess- 
orships and eighteen to instructorships 
or lectureships in American universities 
and colleges, and the list includes such 
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universities as Harvard, Yale, Chicago, 
Michigan and Minnesota. 

Enough has been said to show that 
Columbia is to-day something more than 
a local college; it is a national force. 
This position, however, it has attained 
by discounting the support which the 


citizens of New York owe it. Its rapid 
development of numerous branches of 
instruction and research, undertaken 
simultaneously with its removal to a new 
site and the erection of new buildings, 
has so strained its resources that it is 
now carrying a debt of more than three 
millions, with an interest charge of more 
than $100,000. It is true that the prop- 
erty of the university has increased dur- 
ing this period by an amount much 
greater than this debt, but the additions 
to its property have been of such a char- 
acter as to increase expenditure far more 
than they have increased income. The ex- 
cess of annual expenditures (including 
outlays on property) over the regular an- 
nual income is now $150,000. This, how- 
ever, is the deficit of the old Columbia 
foundation only. For the whole univer- 
sity, including Barnard and Teachers’ 
Colleges, the annual deficit is now a 
quarter of a million. In large measure 


this deficit has thus far been covered 
by annual subscriptions ; but in soliciting 
and obtaining these subscriptions the 
university is consuming its principal, for 
the generosity of the public.is an asset 
which should contribute to the develop- 
mentof a university rather than to its mere 
maintenance. To put the university on 
a basis of solvency the existing faculties 
and departments which rest on the Co- 
lumbia foundation should receive pro- 
ductive endowments to the amount of 
nearly four millions, and Barnard and 
Teachers’ Colleges should receive for the 
same purpose two and a half millions. 
This estimate does not include the erec- 
tion of new buildings nor the endowment 
of new departments of instruction and 
research. New buildings, however, are 
already needed, and if Columbia is to 
maintain its leading position among the 
great American universities it will need 
further endowments for the next ten 
years at the rate of at least half a million 
a year. 

In asking for these millions Columbia 
appeals not merely to civic pride and the 
spirit of benevolence; it appeals to that 
moral sense which recognizes moral in- 
debtedness. The great riches that are pil- 
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ing up in this city have been derived from 
the exploitation of the natural resources 
of our country. These riches are safe- 
guarded, primarily, by respect for law; 
but ultimately, since the popular sense 
of right shapes the law and controls its 
interpretation, by the general belief that 
private property, is an indispensable 
agency of social progress, and that volun- 
tary co-operation cannot safely be sup- 
planted by any mechanical collectivism. 
The economical exploitation of our na- 
tional resources has been made possible 
by scientific research and by the training 
of specialists. The respect for law is not 
innate; it is a product of education. 
Conservative economic doctrines are not 
self-evident nor self-perpetuating; they 
are gained by study of the experience 
of the race; they are maintained by the 
continual and unwearying exposure of 
plausible and attractive delusions; they 
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are propagated by instruction. The abid- 
ing notions which the youth carries away 
from the school and which the man finds 
reiterated and applied in the newspapers 
do not originate in the school, nor are 
they invented by journalists. They come 
from the colleges, and the colleges draw 
them from the universities in which their 
teachers are taught. What the rich men 
of the country have, they have and 
hold by the aid of the university 
teachers of the natural and social sci- 
ences. These ask nothing for themselves 
beyond the opportunity to serve the coun- 
try and the world in serving science. 
They desire no retaining fee to induce 
them to tell the truth as God gives them 
to see the truth. But they feel that every 
rich man owes his tithe to science, and 
that this tithe should be paid to the tem- 
ples of science, the universities. 
New Yor« Crry, | 


Arthur Symons 


THE POETRY OF ILLUSION AND DISILLUSION 
By Paul Elmer More 


T is not often permitted a poet to add 
an entirely new note to his native lit- 
erature, and because Mr. Symons 

has achieved this rare thing we are ready 
to treat his work with a seriousness 
which the unsympathetic nature of his 
themes has debarred him from receiving 
in common estimation. More than one 
writer has attempted to reproduce in 
English the peculiar modes of thought 
and emotion which we attribute to the 
French decadence, but always some pov- 
erty of execution or insincerity of tone 
has marred the likeness. In Mr. Symons 
for the first time in English may be seen 
the qualities and defects of that school 
developed to the highest degree, and for 
this reason alone his work would have 
extraordinary psychological interest for 
those who care to study the great move- 
ments of the day—but, in fact, it pos- 
sesses other merits of no insignificant 
sort, as we shall see. 

Now if one were asked to name in a 

word the distinguishing mark of deca- 
dence, he would probably say ilusion— 


not the voluntary illusion of art, such, for 
example, as enables Milton to impose on 
the reader as a reality the ideal fancies of 
his Arcadian world, but the false illu- 
sion of life which from some degeneracy 
of the will makes it impossible for the 
victom to hold fast the distinction be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit, which, in 
fact, loses sight of the spirit altogether 
and sets up in its place some poor mas- 
querading of the flesh. It is an inner 
blindness and confusion; it is false be- 
cause there enters into it-no faith in the 
joy of things unseen, no knowledge even 
that such things exist; it is false because 
for the voice of the spirit it hears only 
the clamorous outcry of a man’s lower 
personality which springs from the de- 
sires of the body and the perceptions of 
the body, and is in the end one with what 
is desired and perceived. At the first this 
false illusion is sweet, but soon it is trou- 
bled with the bitterness of satiety; and 
the awakening from it leaves only the 
emptiness of endless regret and self-tor- 
menting. The inevitable disillusion is a 
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_ discovery that the phantom which has 
masqueraded as the spirit is no other than 
a shadow of the body; it is a perception 
of the hollowness of the old illusion with- 
out the power of escaping from its thrall. 

Now the composition of Mr. Symons’s 
two volumes * is such that we are able to 
trace the ptogtess of his poetic mood 
from the first illusion to its constimma- 
tion in a false disillusion ; and this regular 
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gradation we can follow with a precision 
which is at least a striking proof of the 
author’s sincerity. As stated in the pref- 
atory note, these volumes are made up of 
selections from five previously published 


works—viz., “Days and Nights” in 
1889, “ Silhouttes” in 1892, “ London 
Nights ” in 1895, “ Amoris Victima ” in 
1897 and “Images of Good and Evil” 
in 1899 ; to which is added a sheaf of new 
poems, “ The Loom of Dreams.” In one 
respect, the substance of these successive 
books is the same; from beginning to end 
we are in a land of dreams—dreams al- 





*Pozms. By Arthur Symons, New York: John Lane, 
Two Volumes, $3.00, 
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ways, whether fair or gloomy, or the re- 
membrance of dreams. The introduc- 
tory poem of the first book is a sonnet 
that describes the delicious drowning in 
the gulf of opium; and in like manner 
the last poem of all closes with these 
words in the mouth of Faustus: 


When Helen lived, men loved, and Helen was: 
I have seen Helen, Helen was a dream, 

I dreamed of something not in Helen’s eyes. 
What shall the end of all things be? I wait 
Cruel old age, and kinder death, and sleep. 


But if the substance of all these poems 
is woven on the same loom of dreams, 
there is still, as I have said, a profound 
change in their order and texture as we 
proceed. Passing over the first book, 
from which only a few disconnected 
pieces have been chosen, and these evi- 
dently written before the author had ar- 
rived at maturity of self-consciousness, 
we come to the collection entitled “ Sil- 
houttes,” which will probably appeal to 
the largest ‘circle of readers. Yet even 
these poems can never attain to any very 
wide popularity; nor can they ever have 
much weight with practical intelligences 
that shun the evanescent world of revery 
where the real and the unreal meet and 
blend together in indistinguishable twi- 
light. For their atmosphere is one of in- 
dulgent brooding; their warp and woof 
are of the stuff of dreams woven by a 
mind that turns from the actual issues of 
life as a naked body cowers from the 
wind. The world is seen through a haze 
of abstraction, glimmeringly, as a land- 
scape looms misty and vague through the 
falling, fluttering veil of the rain. In- 
deed, it is noteworthy how many of the 
poems descriptive of nature or of the 
London streets are drenched with rains 
and blown by gusty winds. 

Night, a gray sky, a ghostly sea, 
The soft beginning of the rain; 
Black on the horizon, sails that wane 
Into the distance mistily. 


The tide is rising, I can hear 

The soft roar broadening far along; 
It cries and.murmurs in my ear 

A sleepy old forgotten song. 


Softly the stealthy night descends, 
The black sails fade into the sky: 

Is not this, where the sea-line ends, 
The shore-line of infinity? 


And human nature is viewed through 
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a like mist, a mist of tears over laughter, 
as it may look to one who dreams delib- 
erately while the heart is young and the 
haunting terror of the awakening seems 
still something that can be held aloof at 
his own sweet will. Love is the constant 
theme,—not the great passion of strong 
men that smites and burns through the 
world, but the lighter play of emotions 
that dally and wanton over their own 
flowering beauty. And these women to 
whom the poet’s love goes out, girls of 
the dancing-hall still young and very fair, 
are not moral and are not immoral, for 
they bear no relation to the claims of the 
soul ; they are the figures of a fleeting il- 
lusion, a mere blossoming of the flesh still 
undefiled : 


White girl, your flesh is lilies 
Under a frozen moon, 

So still is 

The rapture of your swoon 
Of whiteness, snow or lilies. 


So new is this illusion as yet, so fresh 
this vision of dreams under the spell of 
white loveliness, that it ‘passes unscathed 
through the fires of lust. It is fair and 
wonderful ; it revels in sweet fragrances 
and the unforgettable odors of shaken 
hair ; even the artificiality of this desired 
beauty, its falsities of rouge and pearl- 
powder, seem but a touch of added spice to 
make its allurement more pungent. What 
tho he who observes and translates this 
beauty into rimes knows that it is only 
illusion? Because he knows that it must 
so soon slip back into the hideous reality, 
into the painted and haggard ugliness of 
the flesh that is only flesh and grows old, 
for that reason he feels a greater tender- 
ness for this “ frail duration of a flower,” 
and a wistfulness deeper than comes to 
one who has something of his own spirit- 
ual hope to throw over the vanishing 
loveliness. He is touched by the fore- 
boding of “ the little plaintive smile: ” 


And those pathetic eyes of hers; 

But all the London footlights know 
The little plaintive smile that stirs 
The shadow in those eyes of hers. 


The poignancy of this tenderness and 
regret is something a little different from 
the sigh that runs through so much of 
our poetry for passing things; it is the 
result of a premonition, half-welcome, 
half-dreaded, that the illusion of this 
beauty is a treachery, a snare set by some 
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unseen tempter to hold a man from his 
true happiness. More than once Mr. 
Symons compares this illusion to the 
smile of Lionardo’s Mona Lisa, whose 
haunted meaning no man, unless it be 
perhaps Walter Pater, has ever inter- 
preted: 

Your smile is like a treachery, 

A treachery adorable; 

So smiles the siren where the sea 


Sings to the unforgetting shell. 
* * x * * * 


Close lips that keep the secret in, 
‘Half spoken by the stealthy eyes, 
Is there indeed no word to win, 
No secret from the vague replies 


Of lips and lids that feign to hide 
That which they feign to render up? 
Is there, in Tantalus’ dim cup, 

The shadow of water, nought beside? 


The shadow of water, indeed, and noth- 
ing more. There lies the pity of it all. 
Suppose that this cup of desires is found, 
when we get it, to be empty and to hold 
only the shadow of water? That is the 
terrible disillusion of the flesh, a cruel 
mockery of the true awakening; and for 
the man on whom it falls—as it must 
some day: fall on every man of insight, 
either the false disillusion or. the true 
awakening—there is nothing left but the 
rage of endless endeavor to hold fast an 
illusion which no longer deceives, or the 
sullen apathy of despair, or the unthink- 
ing slavery to his ever coarsening appe- 
tites. You will hear the first note of this 
coming disillusion in the inevitable cry 
of satiety: 

For us the roses are scarce sweet, 

And scarcely swift the flying feet, 

Where masque to masque the moments call; 


All has been ours that we desired, 
And now we are a little tired 
Of the eternal carnival. 


With this word of wéariness we pass 
from the book of “ Silhouettes ” to the 
“London Nights,” and the change is as 


marked as it is significant. The tran- 
sient note of satiety has grown more per- 
sistent, and an ever greater effort of the 
will is required lest the fluttering curtain 
of illusion be blown away and so dis- 
cover the naked, hateful reality. To pre- 
vent this all the colors must be hightened 
and all the emotions sharpened, tho by 
doing this the daintiness and subtlety of 
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impression which formed the real fasci- 
nation of the illusion are stripped away 
and the deprecated end only hastened. 
Yet even here, where the emotional tone 
is deepened, you will find nothing corre- 
sponding to the strong natural appetites 
and strong unperverted intellect of Ca- 
tullus, for instance, crying out in his pas- 
sion for Lesbia; nor will you find any- 
thing like the gentle verses of Tibullus 
counting up the treasures of his love and 
pastoral content while the morning rain 
washes on the roof. Instead of that you 
will find the hankering of a jaded appe- 
tite after strange food, ambiguous de- 
sires that trick themselves out sadly in 
imitation of the soul, a stale artificial pas- 
sion which requires every conceivable 
stimulus to preserve it from passing into 
sheer disgust : 
Pallid out of the darkness, adorably white, 
Pale as the spirit of rain, with the night in 
her hair, 
Renée undulates, shadow-like, under the light, 
Into the outer air. 


Mournful, beautiful, calm with that vague un- 
rest, 

Sad with sensitive, vaguely ironical mouth; 

Eyes aflame with the loveliest, deadliest 

Fire of passionate youth. 


Mournful, beautiful, sister of night and rain, 
Elemental, fashioned of tears and fire, 

Ever desiring, ever desired in vain, 

Mother of vain desire. 

The morbid unrest that troubles this 
pallid, hothouse flower is the attraction 
felt most of all—anything to break the 
monotony of the awakening which means 
death. In the poems to Bianca, which 
close this book, the mingling of blood- 
less passion stimulated by curiosity with 
the ambiguities of a swaying will and the 
self-tormentings of a body that is mad to 
escape from its own insufficiency and 
masquerade as the soul, produces an 
“ecstasy of unrest” culminating in this 
mocking cry: 

So Bianca satisfies my soul. 

The outcome of such an “ ecstasy of 
unrest ” is not difficult to foresee, and is 
the theme of the two following books of 
the collection, “ Amoris Victima” and 
“Images of Good and Evil.” At first 
there is a note of profound regret that at 
least comes nearer than anything else in 
the volumes to showing the agony of a 
genuine passion broken and defeated by 
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some infirmity of the lover’s will. But 
this sigh of passionate regret for what 
seems the loss of a real happiness is but a 
transient note of honest self-deception. 
What follows is the bitter cry of the long 
struggle, sullenly resumed, between il- 
lusion and disillusion. I do not wish to 
dwell at length on this struggle, for it 
does not make entirely pleasant reading, 
however great its psychological interest 
may be. Through it all there runs the 
memory of the past, but a memory of 
shame and not of simple regret: 

O rapture of lost days, all that remains 

Is but this fever aching in my veins. 


I do not know you under this disguise: 
I am degraded by my memories. 


In the sea of these degrading mem- 
ories, haunting thoughts and impuissant 
desires, the poor soul (let us call it soul) 
is tossed alternately from the exaltatior 
of terror to the depths of indifferent de- 
pair. He learns at last that “to have fal- 
len through dreams is to have touched 
hell!” As with King Richard dreaming 
on Bosworth Field, shadowy images ris- 
ing from what has been and clamorous 
of what is to be torment him with a 
power greater than any reality of life. 
The body and substance of this terror is 
a vision of emptiness, of the dark void, 
that must swallow up desire and desired 
when the growing disillusion is made 
complete : 

And something in the old and little voice, 
Calls from so farther off than far away, 

I tremble, hearing it, lest it draw me forth, 
This flickering self, desiring to be gone, 
Into the boundless and abrupt abyss 
Whereat begins infinity; and there 

This flickering self wander eternally 

Among the soulless, uncreated winds 
Which storm against the barriers of the world. 


It is not strange that this outcast self 
should make the whole world of God to 
be a shadow of its own mood, and that 


‘this mood should assume the likeness of 


inscmnia: 
Who said the world is but a mood 
In the eternal thought of God? 
I know it, real tho it seem, 
The phantom of a haschisch dream 
In that insomnia which is God. 


From such insomnia there can be but 
one relief, the repose of utter oblivion 
and the escape from self in perfect death. 
And such in the end is the pleading cry 
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that surges from this agony of disillu- 
sion. 

But again this paroxysm of rebellion 
spends itself in a little time, and in its 
place comes the sigh of lonely indiffer- 
ence and impotence. And I know not 
which of these alternating moods should 
remain as the last impression of this 
tragic history. All the wonted rapture 
of the world fades into a gray and impo- 
tent listlessness : 

The clamors of spring are the same old deli- 
cate noises, 

The earth renews its magical 
breath, 

And the whole world whispers a well-known, 
secret thing; 

And I hear, but the meaning has faded out 
of the voices; 

Something has died in my heart: is it death or 
sleep? 

I know not, but I have forgotten the meqning 
of spring. 

Always while reading these poems, 
which are the first full and sincere ex- 
pression of decadence in English, with 
their light and fair illusion passing grad- 
ually into the terror of disillusion, I have 
heard within my memory three lines of 
old John Ford, which contain the very es- 
sence of the right illusion of art (for art 
has also its true and necessary illusion of 
joy) ; they are like a breath of fresh air 
let into a murky chamber: 


youth at a 
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Since my coming home I’ve found 
More sweets in one unprofitable dream 
Than in my life’s whole pilgrimage. 


There would be a world of significance 
in comparing this “ coming home ” with 
the wandering of that “ flickering self ” 
in the void places of despair. 

And yet I would not leave the word 
despair as the last comment on these 
poems, which, no matter what their sad- 
ness and morbidness may be, stand quite 
apart from the ordinary versifying of the 
day. They have, whatever may be said, 
a great -psychological interest, for Mr. 
Symons is the most genuine and adequate 
representative in English of a_ wide- 
spread condition. And sincerity in verse 
is a quality of inestimable value. But 
more than that: these poems are now and 
again so instinct with original perception 
of beauty and so lilted with cadences of 
sweetness as to be remarkable in them- 
selves apart from any adventitious inter- 
est. And toward the end of the second 
volume and in the little book of recent 
poems that close the collection, there 
forces its way at times, through the tur- 
bulent cries of dull desires and stinging 
regrets, a recurrent note of the first sim- 
ple delight in nature—a note which one 
would gladly accept as prophetic of a 
new life of artistic creation. 

New York City 


New April 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF RONSARD) 
By Curtis Hidden Page 


OD guard you, and greet you well, 
Messengers of Spring: 
Nightingale and cuckoo, 
Turtle-dove and hoopoe, 
Swallow swift, and all wild birds 
That with a hundred varied words 
Rouse and make to ring 
Every greening glade and fell. 


God guard you, and greet you fain, 
Dainty flowerets, too: 
Daisies, lilies, roses, 
Poppies—and the posies 
Sprung where ancient heroes fell, 
Hyacinth and asphodel— 
Mint and thyme and rue; 
All be welcome back again. 


God guard you, and greet you true, 
‘ Butterflies and bees, 
In your motley dresses 
Wooing the sweet grasses, 
Flitting free on rainbow-wing, 
Coaxing, kissing, cozening 
Flowers of all degrees, 
Red or yellow, white or blue. 


A thousand, thousand times I greet 
Your return again. 
Sweet and beauteous season, 
In sooth I love with reason, 
Better far thy sunny gleams 
And thy gently prattling streams 
Than Winter’s wind and rain 
That shut me close in my retreat. 
New Yorx Crry, 





The Southern Woman’ 


(The writer of this article is a Northern woman who has lived for a number-of years in the South and has enjoyed 


somewhat unusual opportunities for becoming acquainted with the various classes of Southern women. 


Her opinions 


partake of the nature of /ése mayesté, we think, and for manifest reasons she wishes her name not to appear. A reply 
to her criticisms may be read in the following article by Mrs. Harris, of Georgia,—Ebpiror.] 


T has struck me as a significant fact 
that almost all Northerners living in 
the South are secretly homesick. 

This the Southerner is far from believ- 
ing. If he is sure of anything, he is sure 
that no one can fail to love the people 
of the South if he remain long enough 
‘ with them. My own observation, how- 
ever, has led to the view that the visitor 
of a few weeks is disposed to use more 
superlatives in speaking of Southern life 
than the resident of several years. As 
time passes the Northerner begins to be 
conscious of a something in the atmos- 
phere which makes it hard for him to 
breathe freely, and for that something 
the nature of the women is largely re- 
sponsible. It is they who control public 
sentiment in countless ways, and he 
learns more or less early, according to 
the degree of his natura! obtuseness, that 
he is surrounded by an element with 
which he finds himself forever out of 
sympathy, and that if he would live 
peaceably he must discreetly hold his 
tongue while they declaim (the South- 
ern woman is somewhat addicted to de- 
claiming) upon the vital properties of 
doctrines which he has been taught to 
regard as trivial, if not untrue. 

Personally I believe that at the root 

of the Northerner’s inability to become 
assimilated with Southern surroundings 
is his impatience with the Southern 
women’s excessive regard for the ameni- 
ties of life; they care too much for what 
makes a show, whether in manners, 
morals or mental culture, and too little 
for what that show is based upon. 

Herein lies a flaw in the famous 

“Southern hospitality.” They impose 
upon themselves with the belief that the 
outward show of lavish entertainment 
and gracious manners, which so charms 
the visitor, is as real a thing as actual 
friendship, when in the nature of things 
it is a mere habit of amiability. This 
habit undoubtedly makes the Southern 
woman more attractive on first acquaint- 


ance than the Northern one, but it does 
not guarantee that she will “ wear” as 
well. And her friendship, so enthusias- 
tically proffered at a stage when her more 
cold-blooded Northern sister has hardly 
begun to feel the first faint stirrings of 
a like emotion, is liable to share the fate 
of the seeds which fell where they had 
no deepness of earth. 

There is no greater stickler for the 
outward forms of hospitality than the 
Southern woman. To her they consti- 
tute morality where to the Northerner 
they are largely a collection of worn-out 
social usages long ago relegated to the 
lumber-room in company with other heir- 
looms of our great-grandmothers. The 
Southern woman’s claim to pre-eminent 
modesty and refinement is mainly based 
upon her devotion to a sentiment which 
has among its manifestations such ideas 
as that for a woman to mingle with men 
in the ordinary comradeship of school 
or business—in any way, in short, save 
as the carefully chaperoned candidate for 
their admiration—means, if not danger 
to her character, at least the loss of the 
gentle qualities which befit womanhood. 
No doubt the sheltered life, which, in 
spite of the rude shocks of war, with its 
loss of friends and wealth, has remained 
the Southern woman’s ideal, has pro- 
duced a type of gentlewoman which we 
all admire. But it has also made one 
who is in a way incapable of seeing 
things in what the Northerner deems 
their just proportions, and it is this, as 
it manifests itself in various ways, which 
gives him a sense of oppression—or sup- 
pression, rather—after the glamour of 
the charming first impression’ has faded. 
Then as to the quality of this modesty 
itself, know that I am violating a South- 
ern tradition in asserting that Southern 
women are less shy than their Northern 
sisters, but I am still disposed to main- 
tain it. Or perhaps it would be more . 
just to say that the women of the two 
sections manifest timidity in different 
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ways. It is true that the Southern wo- 
man, chaperoned as a girl, and surround- 
ed by masculine protection as a married 
woman, shrinks from making her way 
unaided through a lonely street, and that 
“business” is a word which sends the 
cold chills down her back, while the 
Northern woman regards such things 
with composure and indifference. But 
the latter, on the other hand, is often 
more embarrassed through being made 
conspicuous by unnecessary tributes to 
her sex (as when, for instance, by a gal- 
lant custom obtaining in Southern banks, 
she is escorted to the head of a long line 
of men, who must wait until Aer busi- 
ness is attended to) than if she had been 
left unnoticed. The Southern woman, 
as a matter of fact, rather enjoys being 
made conspicuous if there is in it an im- 
plied compliment to her sex or her per- 
sonality. 

It has been said of her that she is the 
most beloved of women. The statement 
would have been more accurate if it had 
said the most flattered. Perpetual com- 
pliment has become so necessary to her 
that she feels aggrieved when it is with- 
held. She is a jealous guardian of her 
feminine claim to courtesy and attention ; 
she cannot tolerate any but the first place 
in the affections of her friends, and as a 
natural consequence she does not doubt 
that all that concerns herself is of pre- 
eminent interest to others. She is essen- 
tially of the type of woman who tells you 
all of her own love affairs, but never 
cares to listen to yours. 

It may be because of this estimate 
which she has been taught to place upon 
herself that she cannot abandon the idea 
that work was not intended for the gen- 
tly born. It is a tradition of a certain 
Southern town that one of its citizens, 
who afterward became famous, often let 
his wife do her own washing. If she had 
taken boarders, or given dancing lessons, 
she would have been admired (tho 
pitied). Her different conception of 
economy is remembered against them af- 
ter all these years as a proof that she was 
“common,” and that her husband was a 
brute. Social life, with all that the term 
implies, is to a much greater extent an 
end in itself with Southern than with 
Northern women. Consequently, what- 
ever may stand in the way of the dis- 
charge of its functions and the enjoy- 
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ment of its pleasures, or compel one to 
disregard the strict Southern code as to 
customs traditionally “proper,” is con- 
sidered a misfortune, if not a positive 
evil. The story of how many Southern 
women have faced the situation present- 
ed to them by the issues of the war is 
one to thrill the hearer with admiration, 
and yet their attitude toward their work 
calls forth a deal of pity. They have 
worked bravely, but they have hated it, 
and they hate it still. But since some 
women at least must work, it seems un- 
fortunate that throughout the South it 
should be taken for granted that no 
woman is a wage-earner from any higher 
motive than unpleasant necessity, and 
that, were that necessity removed, she 
would gladly return to her old vocation 
of emulating the lilies of the field. 

Very different from the Northern, 
too, is the Southern sentiment toward 
woman’s education. The matron of the 
South is apt to apprehend somewhat 
dimly the difference between the present- 
day college course and that of the 
“voung ladies’ school” of her own 
youth, and she at once underestimates 
the value of a college training, and over- 
estimates the erudition of every possessor 
of the bachelor’s degree. And yet she 
is not consciously hostile to education as 
she understands it. No people care more 
for the externals of education, to refer 
again to the quality in them which has 
so impressed me. They admire extrava- 
gantly any person who has made a repu- 
tation for great learning; the successful 
writer is perhaps nowhere else so ad- 
mired and courted ; Southern women are 
themselves exceeedingly well read, and 
they go in extensively for clubs with 
various literary objects. But the idea of 


‘study for any reason other than conse- 


quent reputation and public applause is 
one which most Southerners, and espe- 
cially the older generation, are slow to 
grasp. If the Southern woman has been 
a popular heroine of fiction, she has be- 
come a no less popular writer of it. And 
to my mind many of the qualities which 
make her (like other geniuses) some- 
what trying to live with have contributed 
to her success in literary work. Her 

very attitude toward wage-earning, her — 
love of flattering attention, have natural- 
ly led her to essay a work which may 
combine with an income respectability 
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and reputation. I cannot share the gen- 
eral idea that Southern life furnishes 
more material for romantic writing than 
life in the North. As a matter of fact 
there is just as much romance and trag- 
edy in pork-packing Chicago, if one is 
looking for it, as in the storied French 
Quarter of New Orleans. 

I believe, too, that no small impulse 
has been given to the Southern writers 
by the important part which conversation 
plays in their daily life. The conditions 
which conduce both to excellence in con- 
versation and writing in the South are 
largely lacking in the North. I am in- 
clined to think that we suffer there from 
an excessive preaching of the doctrine of 
the systematic economy of time. I don’t 
know how many years of Southern resi- 
dence would be required entirely to cure 
the Northern woman of the secret con- 
viction that it is a waste of time to spend 
every evening from May to November 
sitting on a “ gallery ” with no more se- 
rious occupation than conversation and 
the waving of a fan. But tho it doesn’t 


seem “improving,” I suspect that these 


summer evenings of friendly chat and 


discussion have laid the foundation of 
the Southern woman’s readiness to ex- 
press her inmost thoughts, and her abil- 
ity to do it so effectively. Here, I fancy, 
may be found in part the explanation of 
her freedom from any self-conscious sus- 
picion that to be dramatic is to be ridicu- 
lous; perhaps here too originated an- 
other characteristic to which I have al- 
ready referred parenthetically. How- 
ever, I can hardly pretend to give the 
reason why the Southern woman has an 
ever-ready and emphatic opinion on prac- 
tically every known subject, but I can 
bear witness to the fact. Apparently she 
does not know what it is to doubt the 
infallibility of her own convictions. And 
I believe that this self-confidence, in 
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which she so surpasses the woman of the 
North, is one of the secrets of her literary 
success. For the Northern woman, who 
does not distrust her ability to make her 
way in the world, somehow does distrust 
herself asa talker and a writer. When 
she has written a love story she locks it 
up where her mother cannot see it. When 
the Southern girl has composed a poem 
for the local paper she invites in all the 
family connection to its first reading, and 
serves cake and hot chocolate. The aw-. 
ful suspicion that she may be boring peo- 
ple (a suspicion which seems never to 
disturb her) is always at hand to re- 
press the Northern woman’s conversa- 
tional efforts, and she leaves her best 
thoughts unwritten and unspoken for 
fear—of what? That she may seem to 
have tried to “ show off,” and to have 
failed. The Southern: woman, with a 
sort of childlike confidence, has tried 
and has succeeded. 

In what I have said I have had most in 
mind the older Southern women, partly 
because it is they who still dominate 
Southern life in its habits and ideals, 
partly because it is in them that one finds 
the sharpest contrast to Northern wo- 
men. Did space permit I should like to 
say what deserves to be said of the rep- 
resentative of a class destined to succeed 
them, the best product, as I sometimes 
think, of the New South—the young 
college woman. Her number has grown 
greatly in the past ten years, and so have 
her ideals. With her lies the opportunity 
and, I believe, the ability to remove much 
that has seemed one-sided, much that has 
been superficial (at least to us Northern- 
ers), in Southern womanhood, while she 
will retain the charm of manner, the 
gracious social gifts, for which the 
women of her race have so long been 
famous. 

LovisIANA. 











A Southern Woman’s View of Southern Women 
By Mrs. L. 


N the South every man is at least a 
hero worshiper of himself. During 
the “late” war only the legs and 

arms of him were conquered by his 
Northern brethren, and after Appomat- 
tox he became a firm believer in that 
doctrine which teaches: “ Whoso tooteth 
not his own horn, the same will not be 
tooted.” In this aspect of his character 
he bears a strikingly egotistical resem- 
blance to those ancient heroes who were 
much given to assuring their immortality 
by singing of their labors and victories in 
gigantic epics. 

And this strident spirit of famous 
deeds is contagious; for when even an 
alien comes among us, his mind is at 
once fascinated by our proud obsessions. 
He can neither approve nor ignore them. 
Circumstances force the same illuminat- 


ing subject upon his attention. He joins. 


his dissenting voice to our hallelujah 
chorus, and nobody minds his point of 
view so long as he sticks to the text,—the 
glory of the South,—whether he admits 
or denies it. Indeed, the one thing un- 
endurable to us is when a stranger 
reaches across Mason and Dixon’s line 
(where we keep the skeleton in our 
closet) for a topic of conversation. 

Now Southern women are either the 
mothers or daughters of these heroes. 
They are all born trailing little ancestral 
clouds of glory after them. They are 
all heiresses who inherit the same prin- 
ciples, prejudices and traditions. Never 
analytical in their mental processes, they 
are severely logical in their conclusions. 
They know they are “ somebodies ” be- 
cause their fathers and grandmothers 
were more or less illustrious. And they 
reason with solemn pride that there must 
be distinction in being born in the South, 
where the very ground has been conse- 
crated with the blood of so many heroes. 

The Southern woman is more gifted 
in personality than in the mere matter of 
brains. And socially she is the most be- 
loved of all women,—most beloved be- 
cause there is no intellectual barrier be- 
tween her and love, no mental reservation 
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of ambitions or secret rebellions against 
the sad fates of womanhood. For all 
these love of one sort or another is her 
compensation. It is her prospective re- 
lationship to all life. Surrounded by a 
bodyguard of customs which deny her 
the freedom enjoyed by her Northern 
sisters, she is not stunted in social inter- 
course by timidity or shyness, as might 
be expected. But wherever she goes 
she takes her place upon the dais of the 
socially elect with the grace and resolu- 
tion of a person born to the elevation. 
She accepts the court flattery of men as 
she does the bread and wine of life, as a 
matter of course. No Southern woman 
would feel the least hesitation or em- 
barrassment in walking across a muddy 
thoroughfare on top of her escort’s over- 
coat. Nor would the glaring public en- 
ter her happy consciousness while mak- 
ing the transit. There is a vein of Eliza- 
bethan royalty in her feminine nature to 
match the occasion, and to dignify it from 
her own standpoint, however ludicrous it 
may appear from another’s. 

The modesty of the Southern woman 
is democratic and includes all her lady 
friends. She has no personal safeguards 
against the members of her own sex. 
She is confidential or nothing; and, like 
other women, ‘she is gayly treacherous. 
She will endanger her soul to win a se- 
cret, and break a little lace vow to tell it. 
The explanation of this sweet frailty is 
accounted for in the fact that all her se- 
crets are of the most beautiful nature, lit- 
tle scriptures of the feminine heart, little 
balcony romances that end with the 
dance. But of that academic modesty 
which is so essentially obtrusive in the 
better equipped woman intellectually she 
knows nothing and cares less. She con- 
verses by inspiration and never is silent 
in proportion to her ignorance of the sub- 
ject under discussion. For she has the 
tiptoeing mind and knows how to pick 
her way over the top of a smart man’s ar- 
gument, using it indeed as a bridge to 
reach her own conclusion. But this is 
not so bad a practice as it seems to be. 
For while education and mental training 
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invariably have the effect of freeing the 
stronger minds of men, the process more 
often than otherwise oppresses the feebler 
minds of women into a parrot-like docil- 
ity to other scholars’ point of view. They 
are made up entirely of what they have 
been taught. They substitute the tool of 
analysis, the energy of investigation, for 
originality. Now it is no more wise to 
judge the Southern woman by this stand- 
ard of intellectuality than it would be to 
appraise the beauty of a pea fowl’s tail 
according to the weight of his feathers. 
Indeed, I may say the mistake our critics 
often make comes from the hallowed con- 
ceit that only those who are technically 
qualified have the ability to think and to 
construe life properly for themselves. 
But we women in the South do a power 
of thinking in our air castles. And no 
male dragon of higher education will ever 
bring us out of these airy fortresses where 
we keep our sacred images and our an- 
cestral diplomas. Indeed, upon the 
whole subject of education, Southern 
women are erratic. Few of them are 
willing to admit to benefits to be derived 
from a thorough knowledge of hydro- 
statics and pneumatics. They all have 
little private geniuses of their own, quite 
independent of anybody’s scholarship. 
And they rarely comprehend the Ph.D. 
necessities of life. Her peculiarity is 
the prismatic mind, which casts a rustic 
glamour over the common details of life. 
And instead of being scholarly, she is a 
romantic believer in nearly everything 
that appeals to her own heavenly minded- 
- ness. wre 

Still the Southern woman is far better 
read than the Southern man is, and more 
inclined toward intellectual conjectures. 
She is an enthusiastic club woman; but 
her club life shows a mincing old fash- 
ioned gait into the classics. She refuses 
to consider “First Principles” or the 
“ Origin of Species.” For the most part, 
she is engaged in the prayers and pas- 
time of living, and it is a vacation where- 
in Darwin and Spencer do not verv pow- 
erfully affect the imagination or invite 
the reverent fancy of female minds. 

The charge is sometimes made against 
us that we are not only indolent, but that 
we despise those who do labor. And I 
have no doubt myself that ‘the Southern 
woman is the least energetic of all Amer- 
ican women, besides being the most tol- 
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erant housekeeper. But the explanation 
is so simple and adequate that it is a vin- 
dication. In the first place, we are not 
born with the scrubbing instinct. Our 
grandmothers never acquired any skill in 
the use of mops. Again, the Southern 
atmosphere suggests the piano as a way 
of life rather than a fierce contention in 
the kitchen with frost and Boston beans. 
There are tunes in the very air, little 
symphonies of love, that must be inter- 
preted either in lace ruffles, or with roses, 
or by music. And, finally, her good na- 
tured housekeeping, which sometimes re- 
sults in a cobweb drapery in the sacred 
parlor, comes from a long experience 
with the carelessness and inbred stupid- 
ity of negro servants. For the negro 
servant’s self-respect is expressed by a 
supreme contempt for her work. She 
simply endures her labors in order to de- 
mand her wages. The mistress of a 
Southern house must manage her by ca- 
jolery or by a rabid display of indigna- 
tion, according to the black girl’s lights 
and previous condition. But in no case 
will she submit to the discipline neces- 
sary to become a good servant. The 
Southern woman is forced to make up for 
this deficiency by forgiveness and tolera- 
tion, since it is out of the question to 
expect her to-do her own work when the 
streets are crowded with black women 
ready to do it for even less than a dollar 
per week, and who must be provided for 
honestly or they will provide for them- 
selves dishonestly. 

Like all other women these ladies in 
the South have their little eccentric econ- 
omies. But the way they go about it 
usually determines the class to which they 
belong. It is possible for a highly re- 
spectable woman in the South to save 
twenty-five cents a week by doing her 
washing. But if she is gently born she 
will deny herself the frail vanity of a rib- 
bon or a tucking comb and derive the 
same sense of satisfaction from the sacri- 
fice. In fact, it is generally inferred by 
Southern communities that something is 
wrong with the instincts of a man who 
permits his wife to do the family wash- 
ing when there are hosts of negro wom- 
en eager to do it for from fifty cents to a 
dollar per month. Even the wife of a day 
laborer here is saved from such drudgery, 
save in some sections of the South where 
negroes are not permitted to live. 
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Yet there are many women among us, 
gently born, who do most of their house- 
hold work, and earn a support for them- 
selves besides. The difference between 
these in the South, however, and thosesim- 
ilarly occupied in the North and West is 
that here they do it because they must, 
and there they do it because they will, 
because their training makes them desire 
the masculine freedom of living and of 
accumulating wealth or experience. But 
in the South women neve voluntarily en- 
ter the ranks of the working classes, if 
we except a few professions, such as 
teaching, without a sense of having done 
violence to their sacred nature. 

But when all has been said the most 
marked characteristic of the Southern 
woman is her conservatism, particular- 
ly in her social relations. And, as a re- 
sult, it will be observed that there are 
fewer adventurers of her own sex in 
Southern society than anywhere else. 
For she is the one who fixes the bounda- 
ries of our social lite, gathers it and dis- 
tributes it into circles and degrees. Then 
she becomes the patron saint of this cir- 
cle, or the heathen divinity of that. But 
in all cases she is stationary, like one 
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who has already evoluted and feels the 
fact. She has attributes, not powers. 
She can be wise without knowledge, and 
pious without engaging in a warfare 
against other people’s iniquities. But 
when she sits in placid repose, waving a 
little coronation fan in the evening air, 
she is distributing an influence over all 
her regions as sweetly refreshing as the 
fragrance of holy lilies. But if, on the 
other hand, she gives herself over to the 
incantation of airs and graces, these are 
also her manifestations, as truly as roses 
are one of the manifestations of the dust 
in her garden. 

Impractical she always will be, since 
she does not exactly correspond in moods 
or spirit to the workaday world about 
her. But it by no means follows that she 
is ready to claim a heavenly nativity. She 
is simply one of the degrees that lead in 
that direction, not the superlative, but the 
comparative degree of nearly all earthly 
perfection ; her conceits are but naive in- 
timations of her spirit’; wings. And 
such sins as she may confess are merely 
indications of a far off imperfection in 
some paternal ancestor. 

Con.ecE Park, Ga. 


A Study of the Present Mormon Problem 


By the Rev. John D. Nutting 


(Mr. Nutting is Secretary of the Utah Gospel Missions—an organization of colporteur and evangelistic work 


incorporated in Cleveland, Ohio. 
their homes, and last summer visited nearly 800 families 
knowledge of the Mormons than he.- Epiror.] 


T has been slightly understood hither- 
to; the great majority think only 

“ polygamy ” when “ Mormonism ” 

is mentioned. There have been good 
reasons for this. The system has itself 
been in its formative period, being now 
only seventy-two years old. It has 
never published anything like a fair 
statement of its own beliefs. Its people 
naturally hold themselves aloof from 
others in daily life, and thus make an 
understanding of the facts more difficult. 
The differences between the various 
theories advanced for the solution of the 
problem are largely due to this partial 
knowledge. One who considers polyg- 
amy the evil of Mormonism naturally 
calls for law to suppress the practice. 


He has worked among the Mormons for six years, traveling whereever they have 
Probably no other Gentile has a more intimate personal 


When ordinary ignorance is supposed to 
be the cause, the public school is, of 
course, the remedy. If defective reli- 
gious education is the difficulty, more 
churches and Sunday schools are urged 
as the cure. When the socialistic ele- 
ments of the system are considered to be 
its source of strength, a let-alone policy 
is advocated, as “time” will do away 
with the evils, which aremerely incidental. 
Beyond question, there are elements of 
truth in each of these views, large ele- 
ments in some of them. 

But forty years of law against polyg- 
amy, beginning in 1862 and including one 
of the most drastic acts ever placed upon 
our statute books, has not even abolished 
that part of Mormonism. Utah has had 
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compulsory education for over a decade ; 
and her youth have been educated into 
instead of out of Mormonism. We have 
had church and mission school work in 
Utah for about thirty-five years ; and two 
generations of time have passed since the 
Mormon system was invented; yet it is 
beyond question stronger to-day than 
ever before, both in numbers and in the 
hold it has upon its adherents. Mor- 
monism has grown stronger with years, 
and is to-day a far more homogeneous, 
unified system than twenty years ago. 


For instance, in conversing about polyg-~ 


amy with fifty or more different Mor- 
mons recently, the writer found only five 
or six who denied belief in it; and out of 
probably 750 persons, mostly heads of 
families, with whom he talked on the doc- 
trine of God, not more than half a dozen 
denied the miserable belief in multitu- 
dinous, ex-human, flesh-and-bone gods 
(and worse) which Mormonism holds; 
and those few were all young and poorly 
trained. The Mormon machine for the 
religious education of the people is do- 
ing its work with relentless precision; 
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and, besides this, the best calculation 
which the writer can make from the last 
census shows that fully two-thirds of all 
the Mormons now living in Utah were 
born into that system, and consequently 
have never had a chance to know any 
other religion. Twenty years ago the 
proportion would at least have been re- 
versed, and the two-thirds would have 
been newcomers, tumbled together out of 
many nations, face to face with glaring 
abuses and immoralitieés, and often se- 
cretly, if not openly, rebellious. The 
power of the leaders has been sufficient 
to double or quadruple the tithing re- 
ceipts in the last three years by a new 
“ revelation,’ twice recently to reverse 
the political complexion of the State, and 
to belt the Christian world with nearly 
two thousand emissaries going out as 
proselyters at their own or their neigh- 
bors’ cost. These are not marks of de- 
clension, but of vigor. And a numerical 
view is even more striking. 

The census of 1870 gave the whole 
population of Utah as 88,374, of which 
about 80,000 were Mormons. The cen- 














Temple Square, Salt Lake City. The Temple is only for secret ceremonies and no Mormon can enter it 


except he bring recommendations from three Bishops. 


It is 200 feet high. ‘The Tabernacle is for large 


Sunday and other meetings and seats 6,185 adults. The Assembly Hall seats 2,000 and is used for 
smaller or overflow meetings. The Square is an entire city block and contains about 10 acres of 


ground 
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sus of 1900 finds in Utah 276,740 people, 
of which number about 220,000 must be 
Mormons—showing a net increase of 
140,000 in that State alone during thirty 
years, in which period probably about 
one-third of their whole number have lo- 
cated in regions outside. Again, in 1890, 
according to the census, Mormonism had 
only 144,352 adherents in the entire 
United States; while last December it 
claimed 310,000, nearly all in this coun- 
try. If these figures can be trusted—and 
investigation leads the writer to believe 
them practically correct—Mormonism 
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efforts have accomplished much, but not 
enough. In spite of popular hatred, le- 
gal opposition and all our religious and 
educational efforts, Mormonism has gone 
right on, and is still progressing with 
rapid strides, as Mohammedanism and 
other ‘false religions have done before it. 
No right-minded person can be otherwise 
than anxious over these facts; but it is, 
perhaps, a still greater cause for solici- 
tude that nearly 300,000 people of our 
own land are being kept in terrible reli- 


gious darkness by this evil system, which 


is really a modernized phallic religion. 











- Brigham Young College, at Logan, Utah 


has more than doubled the number of its 
adherents during the twelve years which 
have witnessed the greatest activity of 
Christian work among them! A recent 
editorial in the Mormon organ claimed 
that over 100 converts had been baptized 
in Ohio during the past year, and over 
200 in Western Pennsylvania; 1,100 to 
1,300 were reported in detail from the 
Southern States during each of several 
recent years, and reliable reports of suc- 
cessful activity came from scores of 
other quarters. The latest special prop- 
aganda is that to Japan, begun last year. 

It is thus very clear that the Mormon 
problem is yet far from its solution. Past 


Let. us now glance briefly at the meth- 
ods which have been tried in dealing with 
this question, and, if possible, see where- 
in they have failed to meet the whole 
need. 

1. The “let-alone” policy need hard- 
ly be considered. Contagion needs only 
to be let alone to spread itself, and if the 
utmost is done enough will still be left 
undone to test this theory. 

2. Educational Work.—Before the 
free public school came, the mission 
school, in the hands of competent and 
consecrated teachers, was our most ef- 
ficient means of service. In places it is 
so still. It was effective chiefly through 
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the religious and personal contact of the 
teacher with the scholar and parent; and 
it probably accomplished more than any 
other agency has done for the regenera- 
tion of Utah. If it could have been 
pushed twice as strongly the situation to- 
day might have been far different. Prob- 
ably at least two-thirds of all the ex-Mor- 
mons who hay _ belonged to our churches 
were first rea aed through this channel. 
But for som ears the free public school 
has naturally absorbed the chief part of 
this opportunity, and through Mormon 
teachers has generally been supplying a 
Mormon coloring even to secular educa- 
tion. Our largest school opportunity is 
now probably through our institutions of 
higher grade. Our eight academies and 
one college are doing fine work in the 
circumscribed opportunities left them by 
the far more numerous and very insistent 
Mormon institutions of like grade and 
the high schools. The total enrollment 
of our academies and college last year 
was about 1,200 (including the primary 
grades in several academies), while the 
mission schools enrolled nearly 1,000 
more. Mormonism claims to have a 
score or more of academic institutions, 
besides a college and “ university,” each 
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with its “theological” course for the . 
training of “ missionaries.” The enroll- 
ment at only thtee of these this year is 
2,543; the total must be fully 5,000. Be- 
sides these, the State institutions: enroll 
perhaps 1,200 more, and the influence at 
those is chiefly pro-Mormon. These fig- 
ures would be full of hupe were it not 
that the avowed aim of this education is 
to train the youth in Mormonism; and 
there is no question but that such is the 
result. There seems thus little prospect 
of successfully coping with this great 
problem by the school alone, tho such 
work should be increased rather than 
diminished. 

3. Legal Efforts——There can be no 
doubt that the Edmunds-Tucker law 
shocked the Mormon leaders into their 
senses, as nothing else could have done. 
If party politics had not first made the 
law a dead letter and then replaced it by 
Statehood, the Mormon system would 
have been shorn of much of its power 
forever. But the problem is not so 
much what to do with the leaders as 
how to deal with the misguided masses 
who are the bone and sinew of Mormon- 
ism. Law is good in its place. It should 
be made more effective by the proposed 
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amendment. But the crucial need is 
deeper than any human law can reach. 
4. Church and Sabbath School Work. 
—From the latest reports issued (which 
are, however, not always clear) we find 
about 85 churches and missions in Utah, 
having about 5,300 members—the latter 
figure showing a net gain of about 200 
for the vear. Only 9 of these organiza- 
tions are self-supporting, leaving 76 
which are aided, many of them to almost 
the entire amount of their expenditures. 











Mormon “ State Academy,” at Preston, Idaho 


Of these churches and missions 35 are in 
the four largest places; but enough vil- 
lages and outstations are occupied so that 
about 76 post-office places have at least 
occasional Christian opportunity of some 
sort; while fully 280 others have none. 
The population of the census districts in 
which these 76 places are located is 176,- 
148 ; leaving 100,601 people in places en- 
tirely destitute. (In a very few of these 
are small Sunday schools, of which the 
statistics are not now accessible.) Last 
year the writer traveled 225 miles in a 
missionary wagon, taking as direct a line 
as possible, and passing through 22 post- 
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office places. In none of these was there 
any Christian work, tho Mormon serv- 
ices were held in most of them. Many 
villages in Utah are a day’s drive from 
any Christian service, and some are still 
further away. Of the churches men- 
tioned above, the larger ones are in the 
cities, and seldom come into very close 
touch with the problem; while many 
others are so very weak that their ability 
is small. Besides, they belong to seven 
denominations, so that while there is 
great unanimity of aim there cannot be 
the highest unity of action. The case is 
thus: 5,300 individuals slightly organ- 
ized and with small resources, against a 
compact army of 220,000 members with 
almost unlimited resources of money, 
territory and control. The mission 
churches in Utah are above the average 
in quality and activity, and he would be 
hardy indeed who should blame them 
for not solving the great problem by 
which they are constantly and oppres- 
sively confronted. The task is beyond 
their strength. They find it almost im- 
possible even to gain the attendance at 
their services of those whom they ear- 
nestly desire to win, and thus even the 
communities in which there are churches 
are not directly influenced by them in 
large measure. And it is seldom wisely 
possible for them to speak plainly about 
Mormon error. The results of mission 
work are abundantly sufficient to justify 
its cost, and it should not by any means 
be diminished. But supplementary 
methods of work are imperative. As it 
is now, Mormonism is probably making 
a hundred converts outside of Mormon 
regions to ohe that we are making from 
it in the West; and the writer has little 
idea that one adult *Mormon in a hun- 
dred hears a Christian sermon in a year. 
The truth preached in the churches is the 
“ power of God unto salvation,” to those 
whom it reaches ; but through the devices 
of the “ priesthood ” it is. not generally 
able to reach this people, and so fails to 
influence them directly. This is only the 
enaction over again of facts which are 
trite in every foreign mission field—that 
adherents of a non-Christian religion will 
not come to church to be influenced 
against their own system, and that 
other methods are absolutely necessary 
if the people are to be reached. “ Tour- 
ing methods ” produce the chief results 
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in those fields, and here we have to meet 
a system essentially parallel. 

In seeking the key to the solution of 
the whole problem, certain facts regard- 
ing the Mormon people and their relation 
to the system should here be noted. 

1. The common Mormon is very gen- 
erally sincere in his belief, and very many 
of those have embraced the system (or 
what was presented to them as such) 
from conscientious motives—even in- 
cluding polygamy. : 

2. The power of the leaders and of the 
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of religions, in which no compromise is 
possible. Its fundamental question is 
whether Christian truth can overmatch 
Mormon error. Hence the real solution 
of the problem must be a religious one. 
Sincere Mormons will not cease to be 
such until they see their error; they will 
become true Christians when they see 
the truth and surrender to it and its au- 
thor. As regards the Mormon system, 


our attitude should be one of full-armed, 
uncompromising hostility, and the more 
clearly and quickly we understand this 














The New Jersey (Presbyterian) Academy, at Logaa, Utah. This is the best Protestant 
building on the field outside of Salt Lake City and Ogden 


whole system depends on this sincere re- 
ligious belief of the masses. These two 
are co-existent and co-terminous facts. 
When the belief weakens or ceases, the 
power—whether social, financial, polit- 
ical or propagandist—will do likewise. 
A grip on the brain and conscience of a 
people is a grip on everything they have 
and are; and nothing else can explain the 
hold which Mormonism has on its people. 

3. The Mormon problem is thus at bot- 
tom a religious one, and all its moral, le- 
gal and political phases depend upon the 
religious power of the system for their 
very existence. It is at bottom a battle 


the better. But the case is entirely dif- 
ferent as regards the common Mormon 
people. Sincerely misled, as most of 
them are, our thought toward them 
should be chiefly one of anxious desire to 
help them into a better view and life; in 
a spirit of kindly interest, not of antag- 
onism. 

4. Very few of the people know much 
of Christianity, as we have already seen. 
It had often been caricatured before them 
by their leaders and their press, but this 
has been almost their only source of in- 
formation. They now quite. generally 
have the Bible, but it is used so little and 
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with such sophistry that the result is most 
often error instead of truth. With the 
Christian church and ministry shut out 
of their lives, the Bible perverted, and ly- 
ing “ revelations ” made to take its place, 
the condition of this people is sad indeed. 

5. The Mormon has the same right to 
his opinions that we have to ours, and 
any thought of changing these beliefs by 
law or force in any way is as idle as the 
attempt would be wicked and a violation 
of every legal and moral right in the 
premises. No man has any right to 
change his own beliefs except as truth 
perceived compels him. Truth alone is 
king here, and Mormon views remain 
dominant in any sincere soul only be- 
cause the necessary truth has not yet 
been made evident to it. Here is the 
crucial point in which we have largely 
failed. 

6. The key to the whole problem then 
lies in finding some means by which 
Christian truth can be brought into wide 
and kindly contact with the: Mormon 
mind. Artificial obstacles ‘cunningly 
planted in the mind by a selfish “ priest- 
hood” have thus far stopped the usual 
channels of religious truth. The people 
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have been most assiduously taught that , 
a salaried ministry and the Christian 
church are both of them false, hypocrit- 
ical and corrupt, working only for base 
and selfish ends. A system of block 
espionage adds its priestly force to keep 
the people away from the gospel in these 
customary channels. We must avoid 
these objections, tho false, by taking the 
fundamental truth to them through un- 
churchly, unclerical methods at their 
houses, showing truly our love for their 
welfare by evident self-denial for them. 
voted personal work, by individual con- 
versations, literature specially prepared 
for the purpose, and unsectarian evangel- 
istic services can. make truth clear and 
cannot be successfully resisted by priest- 
craft. God has never made a great body 
of people which cannot be reached in 
some way by His Truth. In business 
matters the man who would reach men 
goes after them; why should not the 
same be done along Christian lines? This 
is the way the Apostles did before there 
were any churches or salaries ; it has been 
the pathway of victory for the Church 
through all the ages. 


CLEVELAND, On10. 


of Faith 


By Clarence Ousley 


HERE the far east ribbons the new 
flung day, 


Where the warm west flecks it with 
gold, 

Where the cold north hides in the adamant ice 
And the south in the weird gray wold, 

At the corners of earth, in the uttermost parts, 
In the sky and the innermost core, 

The psychic may search till his soul wear out 
And seeking but question the more. 

But ever the world swings under the law 

And ever the spirit looks upward in awe. 


No traveler hence turns hither again, 
Nor the lightning can sunder the veil; 
Not a sound comes out of the silence of 
night— 
On the sea not a sign of a sail— 
But deep in the heart of the savage and saint 
The same sweet hope is stirred; 
In the listening ear of the spirit sense 
A still small voice is heard. 
For never a being went under the sod 
But reckoned on seeing the face of his God. 


“ To-morrow we die,” is the coward’s excuse 
For the wanton abuse of to-day. 

The cup that is given to wassail and wine 
Will never be finer than clay. 

The Potter who fashioned the vessels at will 
Can gather the pieces at last, 

Transforming the evil, transfixing the good, 
From the wreck of a profligate past. 

For ever the mortal is liker the mold, 

And ever the crucible betters the gold. 
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A Dip Into the Future 


TURNING, for the time, from the role 
of novelist to that of prophet, Mr. Wells 
essays to forecast the world-state of the 
year 2000 A. D.* Its means of locomo- 
tion, its paraphernalia of war, its dom- 
inant language, its new social elements 
and its faith, morals and public policy, 
all these he considers and at times pre- 
sents an interesting and vivid picture. 

Mr. Wells’s style is spirited and ag- 
gressive. Indeed, strong language would 
seem to be his forte. The word “ smash,” 
so suggestive of dynamic energy, is re- 
peatedly employed, in all its various in- 
flections, to picture the drift of things. 
We have the smashing of guns and of 
flying machines, no less than of classes 
and States; and even modern society ap- 
pears as a mass of diverse colors “ tu- 
multuously smashed up __ together.” 
Strong language we have again in his 
sweeping declarations. The rulers of 
Britain are the “egregious idiots in 
charge of affairs ; ” the interested persons 
who stop to look at war bulletins are 
“ silly, useless, able-bodied people; ” the 
modern soldiers are “ muddle-headed, 
sentimental, dangerous and futile hobble- 
dehoys;” and our current civilization 
“is a sexual lunatic.” Perhaps his most 
sweeping declarations occur in his chap- 
ter on the “Life History of Democ- 
racy;” tho why the space of a chapter 
should be given thereto is hardly explain- 
able, since it is a hollow subject, and he 
knows of “no case for the elective de- 
mocratic government of modern States 
that cannot be knocked to pieces in five 
minutes.” 

To pass from the manner to the mat- 
ter, we have predictions of a vast diffu- 
sion of cities, locomotion by automobiles 
and moving platforms; revolutionary 
changes in the practice and implements 
of warfare; the spread of “saner” no- 
tions as to the sexual relations, and final- 
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ly the passing of democracy and the sub- 
stitution of a well-disposed autocracy of 
scientifically instructed and efficient men. 

Upon what grounds many of, his an- 
ticipations are made is left for the reader 
to guess. In his lecture before the Roy- 
al Institution he argues that just as we 
can restore the general aspects of the an- 
cient earth by the study of paleontology 
and geology, so by analyzing present con- 
ditions and tendencies we can give a gen- 
eral view of the future. But tho he 
follows the suggested method at times, 
there are other times when he appears to 
be giving free rein to the sort of imag- 
ination that created “The Time-Ma- 
chine ” and “ The War of the Worlds.” 
Take, for instance, his most revolution- 
ary prediction—the suppression of de- 
mocracy by a scientific autécracy. This 
may come about, of course; and no one 
may deny the possibility. But Mr. 
Wells has neglected to recount the deter- 
mining causes making for any such re- 
sult. Loosely and superficially he sur- 
veys the field, and declares that it will 
happen. He has no other than a wom- 
an’s reason—he thinks it so because he 
thinks it so.° 

He has chosen to imagine, further- 
more, that the men of the new republic 
(for by that name he calls his autocratic 
State of the future) will hold a more 
merciless attitude toward defective intelli- 
gence and weak bodies, and will suffer 
them only on the understanding that they 
do not progagate, or that failing, will 
kill their offspring. 


“They will have an ideal that will make 
killing worth the while; like Abraham, they 
will have the faith to kill, and they will have 
no superstitions about death. People 
who cannot live happily and freely in the 
world without spoiling the lives of others are 
better out of it.” 


Surely no one can argue, from the pres- 
ent data of sentiment and belief, that the 
men of the future will develop any such 
attitude. Both our codes and our prac- 
tices reveal a greater regard for the in- 
dividual life. The successors may, in- 
deed, revert to the unpitying code of the 
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Spartans; but nothing now observable 
gives weight to such an anticipation. 

Tho many of these predictions are vain, 
or at best doubtful, there is yet much to 
be said for this book. It is strongly con- 
ceived, and except for a certain super- 
strenuosity of phrasé that frequently of- 
fends, it is brilliantly written. Much of 
it is soundly based, the result of a careful 
study of science. 


China in Convulsion 


Any work from the pen of Rev. Ar- 
thur H. Smith is bound to command re- 
spect in advance. His “ Chinese Charac- 
teristics ’’ marked an epoch in the devel- 
opment of Sinological literature, and its 
successor, “ Village Life in China,” was 
an eminent addition to the sociology of 
the Far East. The methods of the two 


books have been applied to the new 
work * wherein the author has brought 
together the broad knowledge and deep 
research which have made him famous. 
Mr. Smith is singularly free from ec- 
clesiastical bias, both positive and nega- 


tive, and, what is of equal importance, he 
has the courage to declare his convic- 
tions. Thus he recognizes the ethical 
value of Buddhism and ancestor-worship 
on the one side and on the other admits 
the evil wrought by the thoughtless en- 
thusiasm and violation of Chinese law 
and custom by Occidental evangelists. In 
his sociologic study he shows the influ- 
ence of Maine, Spencer, Draper and 
Ward. In every way he is qualified to 
speak with authority upon things Chi- 
nese. 

His work shows that the popular ex- 
planation of the Boxer uprising as a 
causeless and accidental outburst of pas- 
sion is without a particle of foundation 
in fact, and that on the contrary the fierce 
conflict was a necessary link in a chain 
which can be traced back through forty 
centuries. He sketches in masterful way 
the remote and proximate causes of the 
outbreak. Among the former he finds 
the antipathies engendered in a race 
which for generations had been the lord 
paramount of the Far East, and had come 
to believe itself invincible, and which sud- 
denly found itself in conflict with un- 
known nations rising out of the sea. 


*Cuina In Convutsion. 4% hither H. ‘mith. New 
York; Flem:ng H, Revell Co. Two volumes, s,00, 
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Among the proximate causes he notices 
internation! complications, missionary 
aggressions by both Catholics and Prot- 
estants, commercial intrusion, territorial 
encroachments and industrial interfer- 
ences. Most of the trouble was not de- 
liberate, but involuntary. It arose from 
the growth and expansion of western 
civilization, and was sure to occur soon 
or late. The real struggle was and is 
between two types of civilization ; every- 
thing else has been incidental or subordi- 
nate to this main issue. 

He points out how China has under- 
gone a shearing process at the hands of 
the great Powers. Up to the nineteenth 
century it owned Siberia, and was the 
suzerain of Korea, Tibet, Burmah, 
Siam, Anam, Cambodia, Cochin-China 
and parts of Turkestan. All of these 
have been taken away except Tibet. In 
addition to this, France has taken Ton- . 
kin, England Hong-Kong, Kowloon and 
Wei-Hai-Wei, Germany Kiao Chau, 
Russia Port Arthur, and Japan Formosa 
and the Pescadores. In addition to this 
every treaty port is practically a foreign 
possession. It must gall a patriotic 
mandarin to read his history and recall 
that without fault or wrongdoing by his 
nation it has ‘been robbed of five and a 
half million square miles of territory 
with a subject population of over sixty 
millions. 

Territorial encroachment has _ been 
small compared with western industrial- 
ism in its effects upon Chinese life. 
Matches and kerosene oil have pauper- 
ized a vast multitude who gained a hum- 
ble livelihood from the bean oil and pea- 
nut oil industry. Cotton yarns and 
cloths have made useless a half million 
small looms. Coast and river steamers 
have almost killed the junks. In every 
treaty port are hundreds of beggars whose 
callings have been destruyed by foreign 
competition. 

Mr. Smith’s analysis of these causes is 
simple and skillful, and makes the Boxer 
revolt easily understood. The final 
chapter of the work is concerned with 
“The Outlook.” In it he insists upon 
more righteous action by governments 
as well as individuals. He does not be- 
lieve that China will or can be regener- 
ated by changing its industrial system or 
by the introduction and extension of 
western educational methods. That 

















these would work profound modifications 
he does not doubt, but they would tend to 
bring about a repetition of the Boxer 
trouble on a far larger scale at some fu- 
ture time. The only basis for national 
reformation he finds in the Christianiz- 
ing of the yellow race. If this be done 
China, he thinks, will take her place in 
the forefront of progress. 
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Authors at Home 


Tuis admirable specimen of book 
making * is a companion volume or sup- 
plement to Mr. Halsey’s “ American 
Authors and Their Homes,” published by 
the same house last autumn. The nota- 
ble success of the latter work justified 
the editor in undertaking the present 
volume. The same system is employed 
in both books. Each chapter is a chatty 
sketch of some prominent writer as seen 
at his own fireside. In each is an en- 
deavor to sketch the author’s personality, 
tastes, tendencies and _ surroundings. 
This is almost as difficult a task as to 
photograph a man. Some persons are 
easy subjects, while others seem to defy 
the camera. In their home-life most au- 
thors display their true nature and en- 
able a trained observer to make a satis- 
factory picture. A few, however, are 
more or less impenetrable or reserved, so 
that the result may be called a mental 
snap-shot.. In his second volume, as in 
his first, Mr. Halsey has been singularly 
happy in obtaining good portraits of his 
subjects. All are well drawn and inter- 
esting. 

To the great army of readers who en- 
joy knowing or knowing about the men 
whose writings afford them delight the 
book will be heartily welcomed. This 
will be notably the case with respect to 
Mark Twain, Dr. Weir Mitchell and 
Theodore Roosevelt, who are now in the 
fierce light which beats about fame, and 
even more with the older masters of the 
pen who live in greater or less retire- 
ment. In this class are Goldwin Smith, 
John Bigelow, Edward Everett Hale 
and the late Charles Dudley Warner. 
Mr. Halsey’s catholicity is evidenced by 
his inclusion in his list of such recent 
writers as Booth Tarkington and Win- 
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ston Churchill along with the men who 
have been prominent in the public eye 
for three decades. 

In the preparation of works of this 
class there is a temptation toward sitting 
in literary judgment upon the subjects 
of the respective essays. From this fault 
the book is singularly free; it carries out 
the promise of its title and does nothing 
but picture the domestic side of the 
twenty-two authors treated. 

In typography, make-up and_bibli- 
opegy the publishers leave nothing to 
be desired. So many books nowadays 
seem to be made with a view to increas- 
ing the demand for eye-glasses and spec- 
tacles that it is refreshing to open one 
which follows the best traditions of the 
printing press. 


Christian Life and Theology 


THE general topic of these lectures * 
was suggested in a provisional way by the 
late Prof. Lewis F. Stearns, of Bangor, 
to whose admirable little “ Evidence of 
Christian Experience” the author fully 
and generously acknowledges his obliga- 
tions. Professor Foster owes to his la- 
mented predecessor little more than his 
subject, with possibly some suggestions 
as to the method of treating it. His 
point in the series of lectures is to sub- 
ject Christian experience to as vigorous 
an analysis as possible, and to show what 
its relation to Christian doctrine is; or, 
perhaps, it would be better to say that his 
point is to place the Christian’ doctrines 
in the light of Christian experience, and 
to show thus that they are no “ jumble 
of sentimentalities,” but a raticnal sys- 
tem of realities and reason. In this way 
the author has developed from experi- 
ence the Christian view of the doctrines 
of grace as seen in the light thrown on 
them by Christian experience. 

The basis on which the whole study 
stands is that the reality which corre- 
sponds to Christian truth is Christian 
life, and that it is the conclusive witness 
to the substantial reality of these truths, 
so that in the strict and accurate analysis 
of Christian experience we read not only 
an illustration of what the Christian doc- 
trine is, but we obtain also a witness to 


*CuristiAn Lire anp THEOLOGy ; or, The Contribution 
of Christian Experience to the System of Evangelical 
Doctrines. &y Frank Hugh Faster, Ph.D., D.D, New 
York ; Fleming H, Revell Co, $r,50, 
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_ the truth and reality of the doctrine it- 


self. Professor Foster’s study begins 
with the new birth as the central and de- 
terminative fact, and its originating 
source in God. He finds in this initial 
experience a proof of the divine being 
which begins in facts which are known 
only in the inner convictions and experi- 
ences of the Christian. He shows, for 
example, how Christian experience has 
sustained in the Church the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone. 


“When Rome put forward her priesthood 
as essential to the procurement of forgiveness 
from God, the Protestant could answer that 
without a ‘priesthood’ she found herself in 
possession of the spiritual presence and favor 
of God, and without an infallible earthly guide 
she found herself acquainted with the way of 
salvation.” 


This line of reasoning is followed 
through the book, and grows in cogency 
and interest as it approaches its comple- 
tion, especially in the last three lectures 
on “ The Person of Christ,” “ The Work 
of Christ ” and “ The Church.” 


a 


Count Hannibal. By Stanley T. Weyman. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
$1.50. 

In the average historical novel the 
scenes are laid on top of the century rep- 
resented, and filled with twentieth cen- 
tury masqueraders who simply pass be- 
fore the dark background of elder days. 
The reader has only to keep his eyes open 
in order to see the heel of a modern Eng- 
lishman in the hose of Charlesthe Second, 
or the leer of a common French dandy 
in the strutting duellist of a seventeenth- 
century romance. Every age has a 
spirit of its own, a perspective; even the 
religion of it has its odor. And the 
frankincense of the Catholic world four 
hundred years ago is not easy to repro- 
duce. We get the perspective and the 
altar in all the historic novels, but the 
spirit and perfume of the times escape us. 
And so literary technic fails to impart 
the vivacity of real life to these dead men 
and women. The mincing versification 
of conversation in historical novels is not 
real talk. It is only the character’s 
“lines ” fitted to him by the author as he 
places upon his form the visor and armor 
of the ancient knight. Kut with love it 
is different. 


For love is the same ‘in all 
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centuries. It is the little “ courting stick ”’ 
through which the ages whisper down 
to one another. There have always been 
the kind of men Mr. Weyman portrays in 
this delightful story, who know how to 
awe women into loving them, and their 
cringing counterpart also, the thin, sack- 
cloth hypocrite, whose appeal to female 
piety is irresistible ; the man who is will- 
ing to sneak under the altar rail of a 
woman’s heart is the meanest sort of a 
lover, and still exists as he did in Count 
Hannibal’s day. And these are some of 
the elements that prove so charming in 
this story. It is not historical so much 
as it is imbedded in the sixteenth cen- 
tury life of France. But the author does 
not depend upon Huguenot martyrs or 
Catholic cruelty to give an interest to his 
story. The horrors of the times are sim- 
ply conditions through which love finds a 
way. The hero is also the villain in the 
tale, and looked at from either stand- 
point, he is equally fascinating—a lover 
who courts his mistress with the butt end 
of his riding whip, so to speak, and final- 
ly wins her by the courage and magna- 
nimity of his spirit. 


a 


A Tale of the First Crusade. 
New York: 


God Wills It. 
-< William Stearns Davis. 
The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 


This story opens with a vivid picture of 
the last hours of Hildebrand in Salerno 
and of his dying vision of the Cross tri- 
umphant on the walls of Jerusalem. The 
hero of the story, Richard Lorgsword, a 
mere lad in that year of grace 1085, with 
the future Pope Urban II and his as- 
sembled knights, is made to take a sol- 
emn vow to free the Holy City from the 
infidel. This youthful promise is almost 
forgotten in the pleasures of life until a 
terrible crime committed in wild excite- 
ment causes Richard to remember his 
vow. In Southern. France his zeal is 
fired by the preaching of Urban and of 
Peter the Hermit. He goes with the 
vast army under Godfrey of Bouillon to 
Jerusalem, and Hildebrand’s vision is 
fulfilled. This is no mere study of a 
great religious struggle, it is a tale of love 
and tournaments and war, of gentle 
women and brave men. Mary Kurknal, 
“the fairest star of the Greeks,” if a 
trifle too beautiful, is more human than 
Scott’s women, while Richard Long- 
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sword must yield the hero’s place at times 
to Musa, the Moslem. To say of a young 
writer that he is too prodigal in the num- 
ber of his characters, too imaginative, 
too full of incident and adventure is to 
name faults that are not commonplace 
and that Time is sure to correct. We 
might praise Mr. Davis’s accuracy and 
his wealth of historic detail, but it is the 
splendid rush of the current of his story 
which bears the reader along, and which 
is likely to place this book among the 
best of modern historical novels. 


&* 


Melomaniacs. 
York : 


Mr. Huneker is a well-known musical 
critic, the author of “ Mezzotints in Mod- 
ern Music” and of “Chopin, the Man 
and His Music.” He is a literary im- 
_ pressionist of musical emotions and of 
the psychological effects of music upon 
different: nationalities at different pe- 
riods of time, from the musical torture of 
an atheistic Jew in Lisbon during the In- 
quisition, past the present, thirty years 
into the twentieth century, in which 
century he declares that “the great art 
will be music.” In “The Piper of 
Dreams,” which is by far the most ex- 
traordinary of the sketches that go to 
make up this volume, music becomes the 
furious challenge of the anarchists in 
Moscow, as it had been the saint’s re- 
quiem in Rome. Instead of being for- 
mal, coherent, harmonious, it is to be all 
expression, good and bad, liberated from 
restraint, sweeping now into a Mayday 
chorus of love znd hope, and now into 
a demoniacal chaos of sound with a 
meaning as frightful as the blood cry of 
mutiny. Indeed, to people with the mu- 
sical understanding, the exposure made 
of music in these interpretations of it 
will prove sensational. There is not only 
color given to the theme where the notes 
swing in the staves like drops of national 
blood calling for vengeance, but there are 
all the worst motives of mankind immod- 
estly revealed, and, behind all, a bold de- 
fiance of all gods and all religions. 


5 


The Fiery Dawn. By M. E. Coleridge. 
York: 


“Writers of historic fiction are, for 
the most part, thieves,” says the author 


By James Huneker. New 
Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.50. 
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of this novel upon the initial page, and 
gives a list of the masters from whom he 
has borrowed without leave. But there 
is a delicate discretion to be observed in- 
literary thieving, and the success of the 
adventure depends upon the taste and in- 
genuity of the thief. In this particular 
the author of The Fiery Dawn. shows 
himself no mean judge of good sentences. 
Some portions of his story are incoher- 
ent to readers unfamiliar with the his- 
toric gossip of France, but it is always 
interesting if for no other reason than 
that the author sticks to the Gallic psy- 
chology which creates noble history out 
of royal scandals and heroes out of 
brutes. There is a certain bitterness of 
expression in the French, an animosity of 
the mind that is apt to become hysterical 
or revolutionary upon a moment’s notice. 
All great events with them are hinged 
upon slight provocations—a song, a 
drama, a popular author’s opinion may 
set Paris afire. And it is the portrayal 
of these national traits that distinguishes 
this story from puerile interpretations of 
life in a country where everybody is en- 
dowed with remarkable powers of dis- 
crimination and none has the abiding 
sense of personal responsibility to God or 
governments. 


Neil Munro. New 


Co., $1.50. 


The Shoes of Fortune. B 
York: Dodd, Mead 


A clever tale of the “ diagram ”’ sort. 
The author imitates Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s style in a spirited manner, and 
makes a graphic background of heather 
and. Scotch legends for his story. But 
the insignificant incident upon which it is 
founded fails to justify the harrowing de- 
tails of the book. When the plot col- 
lapses in the end, the furious flight and 
bloodcurdling adventures of the hero 
are so unreasonable that the story be- _ 
comes as ludicrous as if the author had 
made him the victim of a practical joke. 


J 


The Strength of the Weak. By Chauncey C, 
Hotchkiss. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., $1.50. 

A Canadian story of adventure during 
the eighteenth century when a sort’ of 
frog-stool nobility was springing up in 
New France with all the accompaniments 
of avarice and jealousy. And in these 
days, when the merits of an historical ro- 
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mance depend apparently upon the num- 
ber of blood-curdling details and hair- 
breadth escapes of the principal charac- 
ters, this tale surpasses its kind. The 
author takes scalps, brandishes toma- 
hawks, and performs miracles with a 
nonchalance that would put dear old 


Cooper to shame. But his book is well 
constructed, and while the simplicity of 
his direct narrative style excites the won- 


dering reader’s credulity almost to the: 


point of a literary protest, he never loses 
his trail, nor falls short of our breathless, 
protesting interest. 


a 


The New England Society Orations. (1820- 
1885). Collected and edited by Cephas 
Brainerd and Eveline Warner Brainerd. 
New York: The Century Co. Two vols., 
$5.00 net. 


Not only New Englanders, but all per- 
sons interested in American history, will 
find something of value in these orations, 
now first gathered and published. They 
reveal, for the most part, the questions 
dominant at the time of their utterance. 
The onslaught of Dr. Gardiner Spring 
(1820) upon the Unitarians may prob- 
ably have had only a sectional interest; 
but the spread of ritualism, the influ- 
ence of Rome and the anti-slavery move- 
ment were questions which came home to 
most men and women in the earlier days 
of the Republic. The last question is 
repeatedly touched upon, tho generally 
by indirection, for sentiment was prob- 
ably too equally divided in the society to 
permit of partisan declarations. It is a 
curious revelation of current conviction 
that Daniel Webster should be found say- 
ing in 1850 that the union was secure. 
The same conviction is implied in his ora- 
tion of 1843; but in that of seven years 
later he emphatically declares: 


“There is no longer imminent danger of 
dissolution in these United States. We shall 
live and not die. We shall live as united 
Americans.” 


And yet during this very time the South 
was preparing, more or less deliberately, 
for the great struggle which was to break 
out eleven years later. The collection of 
orations is not quite complete. From the 
society's organization (May 6th, 1805) 
until 1820 there are but scanty reports of 
the meetings, and the most diligent search 
has failed to bring to light the address of 
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Bishop Wainwright in 1823 and of Henry 
R. Storrs in 1834. The last address is 
that of George William Curtis (1885). 


a 


History of Lace. By Mrs. Bury Pallister. 
Entirely revised, rewritten and enlarged 
under the editorship of M. Jourdain and 
Alice Dryden. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $12.00 net. 


Mrs. Pallister’s History of Lace has 
long been standard. Ever since its orig- 
inal publication, thirty-six years ago, it has 
been looked upon as the great authority 
upon the subject which it treats. Hav- 
ing been out of print for several years 
copies of the book have become very 
scarce, and the present revision will in 
consequence be most welcome. In the 
thirty odd years which have elapsed since 
the last edition of the history was pub- 
lished there have been many develop- 
ments in the art of lace-making. It is 
fitting that these should be noted and_ 
should receive places to which they are 
properly entitled in the work. The orig- 
inal text of Mrs. Pallister has been very 
properly kept intact, except in cases 
where modern research has shown a 
statement by her to be faulty, but much 
new matter has been added, particularly 
in regard to the lace of Italy, England 
and Ireland. The notes on Cretan and 
Sicilian laces will also be found to be 
new. Nearly two hundred illustrations 
and several portraits have been also new- 
ly added, and the book is considerably 
expanded over what it was when last 
published in 1875. The history, romance, 
glory and tragedy of lace-making are set 
forth. The achievements of men as lace- 
makers are touched upon. We see in 
the book’s pages something of the ex- 
travagance of those who, in .the time of 
James I, according to Ben Jonson, 
thought little of “turning four or five 
hundred acres of their best land into two 
or three trunks of apparel,” in which lace 
was largely predominant. Mrs. Pallis- 
ter’s account of lace smuggling is very 
interesting reading, and it should seem 
that the book, as now issued, leaves but 
little unsaid in regard to lace and lace- 
making. An appendix showing large 
drafts upon French literature in the re- 
vision of the book and a comprehensive 
glossary of terms, both add greatly to the 
value of the new book. 














The Temple Bible. London: J. M. Dent & 
Co.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Cloth, 40c. a vol.; Leather, 0c. a vol 

We have received six volumes of this 
admirable edition of the Bible—viz., 

Genesis, edited by A. H. Sayce; Exodus, 

by A. R. S. Kennedy ; Leviticus, by J. A. 

Paterson; Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther, 

by J. Wilson Harper; Matthew and 

Mark, by C. H. Stubbs; The Johannine 

Books, by Canon Benham. The purpose 

of this edition may be gathered from the 

opening words of the introduction to 

Exodus: “The aim of the ‘ Temple 

Bible’ is to lead those that love their 

Bible to a more intelligent appreciation 

of its value as literature.” The plan of 

the work may be understood from this 
account of the same volume, Exodus: 

The frontispiece is a reproduction of 

the well-known picture by Sir J. E. Mil- 

lais, “ Victory, O Lord!” Follows a 

page of quotations from Selden, Scott 

and others on the value of the Bible. 

The Introduction, of twenty-two pages, 

by the editor, treats a number of per- 

tinent questions in regard to the book. 

Then comes the text of the book itself 

according to the authorized version. The 

text is drvided into paragraphs and sec- 
tions according to the sense, after the 
fashion of any other book; the verses 
are not indicated. The poetical parts 
are printed in the form of verse. Ten 

pages of notes follow; then a map; a 

table giving the synchronism of ancient 

history; Hebrew weights and measures ; 
and last, but not of least interest to many 
readers, a table of biblical references in 

English literature. These references, 

having to do with subjects in Exodus, 

are drawn from a very wide range of 

English verse and prose writers, and are 

of no little curiosity and value. The 

make-up of the volumes is what we have 
become accustomed to in the “ Temple 

Series.” 4 


The Education of the American Citizen. By 
Arthur T. Hadley. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

President Hadley here collects certain 
papers and addresses published or de- 
livered during the last seven years. 
Pedagogy in one form or another is the 
theme of five or six of them; the remain- 
der are polemical and have to do with 
politics, economics and ethics. It is these 
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latter which give the book its distinctive 
tone. To President Hadley it appears 
that the political writings of the day lay 
“too much stress on the mechanism of 
government and industry and too little 
stress on the force by which this mechan- 
ism is kept at work.” He therefore be- 
littles legislation, urging instead educa- 
tion in the hope that a sound public 
opinion will be created, which will itself 
be sovereign in government and society. 
It is not a new creed, nor can it be said 
that it is supported with conspicuous 
brilliancy. It may be urged in contra- 
diction that public opinion becomes a 
trustworthy and certain force only when 
it is incarnated, so to speak, in laws and 
institutions. Until then, even tho edu- 
cation should be showered upon the 
humblest workers of society, so-called 
public opinion is but a nebulous, a chaotic 
influence, irregular and sporadic in its 
workings. The benefits of education, the 
necessity of its extension, are universally 
conceded; but with a particular school 
of present-day writers and educators it 
is being put forth as a panacea for social 
ills with the utmost extravagance of as- 
sertion. It seems to be wholly beyond 
the ken of these educationists that in a 
democracy like the United States certain 
social conditions are necessary before 
education becomes even a remote possi- 
bility to thousands upon thousands of 
our fellow-beings. Education is enforced 
in Prussia as relentlessly as is vaccina- 
tion, and in England, according to Sir 
John Gorst’s statement (1899), only 15 
per cent. of the youth escape its rigors; 
despite the fact, however, judging from 
social and industrial conditions, some- 
thing else is wanting. 
ed 


Literary Notes 


“Rocet’s THESAURUS ” is published in neat 
form by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. The 
usefulness of the book needs no commenda- 
tion. (Price, $1.50.) 

....M. Paul Bourget dedicates his new story 
to Edith Wharton, whose recent book, “‘ The 
Valley of Decision,” was, it will be remem- 
bered, dedicated to “ Paul and Minnie Bourget 
in memory of Italian days together.” 

....‘‘ The Satchel Guide to Europe” for 
1902 (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50 net) is 
now published with whatever changes were 
needed for the season. The little book may 
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be recommended for its trustworthiness and 
convenience. 

...-Baedeker’s hand book for Egypt, which 
comes to us in the fifth remodeled edition (im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, $4.50 net), 
is much more than a traveler’s guide-book. It 
forms a pretty elaborate treatise on the history, 
mythology, art and customs of the land. 





...-Seribners announce for publication in 
May a novel of the New York stage by Clara 
Morris. The same firm are about to publish 
their own edition of “ The Life and Letters of 
Lady Sarah Lennox,” finding, they say, an evi- 
dent demand for a one-volume reprint of less 
cost than the elaborate English edition. 


....-Mr. Randolph R. Beam has published 
for the Triptych a little book by Wilbur Macey 
Stone on the subject of “ Women Designers of 
Book Plates.” The book is in size about 7% x 
3% inches, and is bound in dark gray boards. 
The edition is limited to four hundred copies, 
and is a comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject. 

....-How many people know the author of 
the popular lines: 

“ Thirty days hath November, 

April, June and September, 

February hath XXVIII alone, 

And all the rest have XXXI?” 
They were composed by Richard Grafton, the 
famous printer of the sixteenth century. ‘“‘ The 
Grafton Press,” of this city, takes its name 
from this worthy. 

...-The Outlook Company, of this city, pub- 
lishes an edition of Edward Everett Hale's 
“The Man Without a Country,” in a volume 
beautifully printed by the De Vinne Press 
(price, $1.00 net). The extraordinary honors 
just received by the author in Boston on the 
occasion of his eightieth birthday will no doubt 
create a host of new readers for this famous 
story. 

....The death of Dr. Thomas Dunn English 
removes a literary veteran who was, until three 
years ago, a frequent contributor to Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. He was born in Virginia in 1810, 
was educated as physician and lawyer, but de- 
voted his attention principally to literature. 
His heyday was in the years when Poe, Willis, 
Graham, Briggs, and, for a while, Lowell, 
formed an active literary coterie in New York 
during the forties. Then he quarreled with 
Poe, and doubtless was in the right. At our 
request he published some years ago in THE 
INDEPENDENT his reminiscences of that extraor- 
dinary character. Dr. English, altho living in 
the North, was a sympathizer with his native 
State in the Civil War, and served four years 
in Congress as a Democrat elected from New 
Jersey. He was a frequent welcome visitor to 
this office, full of cheerful reminiscences of the 
days of Greeley and Bryant. 
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Pebbles 
He: “This new table-tennis fad gives 
me a pain.” She: “Sort of ping-pong pang, 
eh? ”—Outing. 


....Mascagni is writing a new opera, with 
Marie Antoinette as the principal character. 
Heavens! Is the historical opera to come 
next?—Chicago Tribune. 


...-Humor is the eudemonological pessi- 
mism which includes within itself a teleological 
evolutionary optimism, which may cause a 
realistic, radical and universal reconciliation 
to appear as possible—The Kindergarten 
Magazine. 


I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
And the clock was striking the hour ; 
The hour rose up, indignant, 
And struck back with all its power. 
—Life. 


«....“‘ It’s an At display,” said Mr. Pitt, at the 
dog show. “It’s a first-class exhibition,” re- 
plied Mr. Penn, “but you’ve got the wrong 
number.” “How so?” “ Instead of At it is 
Ko.”—The Dog Fanciers’ Gazette. 


....L thought of the good old question 
that visitors used to ask the school when I 
was a boy: “ Which weighs more, a pound of 
feathers or a pound of lead?” said I. “ They 
weigh the same. A pound is a pound,” said 
the children. “Correct,” said I. ‘“ Now 
which weighs more, a ton of feathers or a ton 
of coal?” “A ton of feathers,” chorused 
they, showing that the innocent are not neces- 
sarily undiscerning.—E-*change. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A POPULAR SONG. 


(Submitted to composers of touching and 
sentimental airs.) 
By a cottage neat, 
: So trim and sweet, 
Stood, once upon a time, 
A maiden fair, : 
With jet-black hair, 
And never mind the rime; . 
A youth came nigh, 
With loving eye, 
And fondly did he greet her. 
The youth, mind you, had 
Walked eleven miles to see her, 
And never mind the meter! 
CHorus: 
Pretty Maggie O’Rafferty, 
Ever so tender and true, 
Poor young Patsy McCafferty 
Is having a fit about you; 
He’s coming, I ween, and likewise I trow, 
To ask you, forsooth, to marry him now, 
And I’ve gone and rimed two of the lines, 
anyhow, 
Pretty Ma-ag-gie O’Ra - af - ferty. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 














EDITORIALS 


The Seamy Side of War 


Ir we speak of the seamy side of war 
we are using a very euphemistic term. 
It is nearer true to say of it on all its 
sides that war is Hell. Its purpose is 
slaughter and ravage. It is essentially 
barbarous. It is the barbarian ultimate 
recourse when the methods of argument 
and reason fail. 

Yet our Christian civilization attempts 
to make the barbarism of war less bar- 
baric. It has evidently been the purpose 
of those in charge of military affairs in 
South Africa and the Philippines to make 
the conduct of these wars as humane as 
possible. British and Americans have 
claimed that never before has a war been 
carried on so mercifully, and on the 
whole we believe that this is true. Cer- 
tainly the worst barbarities of which the 
Russians were guilty in the late Chinese 
war have not been paralleled. And yet 
we are now learning that, however those 
in charge of war may try to bank the 
fires of Hell, they will burst out at times 
with appalling fury. 

The two cases which have brought 
this fact to sad knowledge are the trial 
of Major Waller for cruelty and the re- 
port of Major Gardener. We are not 
surprised that this latter report was held 
secret until it was dragged out by the 
Senate Committee. Nor is it strange, in 
view of his too rough treatment by the 
President, that General Miles took pains 
to make it known. These two affairs 
throw a lurid light on the conduct of a 
war of which, naturally, we have been 
shown the most favorable side. 

Major Waller’s case has been under 
the investigation of a court-martial, and 
it would not be fair for us to criticise 
the verdict of acquittal. It is something 
that a watchful sense of justice has 
brought such a charge to trial. We may 
say that the testimony brought out 
against General Smith, if substantiated, 
ought to put him on trial for his life. 
We are unwilling to believe that any 
officer so high in command could, even 
under such provocatior. of revenge for 
the mutilation of his soldiers, give or- 
ders that all natives met over ten years 


of age should be killed. In South Africa 
several officers have lately been executed 
for just such wanton cruelty. It is re- 
ported that Major Waller’s defense is 
that he was not acting under the rules 
o£ war, but something more drastic, called 
martial law, under which he was at lib- 
erty to use his own judgment and kill 
what prisoners he thought best, without 
trial. That is a strange kind of martial 
law, a softened name for murder. One 
cannot but be shocked that even excep- 
tionally such brutality can be exercised 
and defended, and yet we know that in 
war passion and revenge and cruelty find 
most favorable conditions for their out- 
break. A war must not be judged by 
them, nor a whole army condemned for 
its brutal members. 

The report of Major Gardener gives 
us even more concern; for it charges 
not exceptional cruelty, but a general 
hostile spirit in the army toward the na- 
tives and their civil government. There 
is very much to confirm Major Garden- 
er’s report, and our readers know that 
we have uttered our repeated warning 
against the evil. We believe that the 
chief obstacle to peace in the Philippines 
has been that sentiment of contempt for 
the people expressed in the word niggers, 
applied to them so generally in the army. 
People that you despise and nickname 
will not love you; they will probably 
fight you. It is not strange that such a 
sentiment should be general in the army. 
Its officers are educated at West Point, 
where, of old, the Southern sentiment 
toward the negro as essentially inferior 
and servile has been cultivated by the 
large Southern contingent of officers and 
cadets. Then the army has been recruited 
in large part from that more vagrant 
element in our population which despises 
the negro all the more as it has less occa- 
sion to-honor itself. To such people, who 
take pride in the accidental superiority 
of their color, with Anglo-Saxon haugh- 
tiness and rudeness, the brown Filipino 
is a nigger, hardly human, fit to be killed. 
That sentiment is prevalent, if not pre- 
dominant, in the army. It is the chief 
curse of the army and of this war. This 
unmoral attitude of the army finds fur- 
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ther illustration in its prevalent senti- 
ment of protection toward the twin evils 
that curse the army, which President 
Roosevelt has had late occasion to con- 
demn, drunkenness and licentiousness. 

But such is not the spirit of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, or of the civil 
government conducted by Mr. Taft. Of 
course, he has reported that all is serene 
between himself and the military authori- 
ties. Doubtless such is the fact, if one 
looks at the surface and the mutual 
agreements. But it has been plain enough 
that the civil government in the Philip- 
pines has wanted to have as little as pos- 
sible to do with the army. It has sug- 
gested that the soldiers be segregated 
where they will not be brought into con- 
tact with the natives, that the army can 
be safely reduced, and it has employed a 
native constabulary in place of Ameri- 
can soldiers. On the other hand, the 
officers of the army have had little faith 
in the success of the civil government, 
and have not believed it safe to reduce 
the military force in the islands. On 
this matter we have again and again 
placed ourselves on the side of Governor 
Taft and his associates, for the reason 
here indicated. The business of an army 
is to fight, and it magnifies its office; the 
business of a civil government is to rule 
civilly and with conciliation. General 
Miles was right in wanting conciliation ; 
he was only wrong in forgetting that this 
task was now taken from the army and 
given to Governor Taft. 

It is not ill that we have had the chance 
to see the seamy side of our Philippine 
war. Our people are not cruel ; they will 
insist on a just and kindly and liberal 
rule. We are developing a system of 
self-government there which will result 
either in a willing acceptance of Ameri- 
can colonial protection or in independ- 
ence. x] 


Swapping Territories 


Quite a different proposal from either 
American control or independence for 
the Philippines is suggested in a 


somewhat startling article by Consul- 
General Williams, of Singapore, who 
proposes to reconstruct in some measure 
the map of the world. He would have us 
make an exchange with England of our 
Philippine possessions for Newfoundland 
and the British West Indies and the Ba- 
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hamas; and incidentally he would have 
England cede Honduras to Mexico, and 
have Great Britain, France and Holland 
give up their claims to Guiana, which 
should be made a separate nation under 
our protection. He thinks that it would 
be good riddance for us if we should thus 
transfer the Philippines to a Power that 
wants them, and that we should gain in 
prestige and power by confining our- 
selves wholly to this side of the middle of 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

Doubtless Mr. Williams has done a 
good deal of thinking on this subject, 
and he ought to know better than most 
what the Philippines are worth. But we ° 
think he takes considerably too easy a 
view of the likely consent of other Pow- 
ers to his rosy proposition. 

What he plans is to get all European 
Powers out of all the American continent 
(Canada to come to us later by her own 
free will), so as to leave America to the 
Americans and to get the United States 
out of all entanglements with the Old 
World Continent. He then would cut 
down our army and navy to the smallest 
measure, remove all occasion of war 
through Old World entanglements, and 
let us grow rich by commerce and trade, 
while not responsible for the jealousiés of 
European Powers or for the protection 
of any interests in the East. 

We are by no means sure that Great 
Britain wants the Philippines ; we are less 
sure that Germany and Russia would not 
regard it as breaking the balance of pow- 
er, and something which they would for- 
bid. They do not wish Great Britain’s 
power increased in the East. We are 
not sure that Newfoundland would care 
to be annexed to the United States any 
more than would Canada. We doubt 
very much whether France, not to say 
Holland, would be willing to give up its 
hold in South America. We still more 
doubt whether it would be for us quite a 
worthy and honorable position to stand 
aside and announce to the world that we 
will take no part in the settlement of any 
troubles in the East. Our duties and our 
interests cannot be confined to one conti- 
nent. 

Mr. Williams speaks of our power be- 
ing enhanced by such a withdrawal from 
the East. Our own thought has been 
that our entrance in the East has greatly 
enhanced the respect paid to our power. 
And if, as he suggests, our navy should 


















be cut down to the most modest propor- 
tions, we should then be certainly an ut- 
terly negligible quantity in any war that 
could arise in the Old World, and we 
could not give our help in a case where 
our best ally was suffering. Americans 
cannot shut themselves up in America. 
The world belongs to Americans; they 
go everywhere as traders and teachers. 
They have the same rights of trade 
through the open door of China that any 
other nation has and the same obligation 
to protect those rights, even at the cost 
of war. 

We are not anxious to see the Philip- 
pines given up, and we do not believe the 
American people desire it. We desire to 
see just such an experiment in self-gov- 
ernment carried out as is now begun 
there; and we -believe that self-govern- 
ment under American protection will 
supply such an example of American 
principles and American liberty as Eng- 
land and France and Holland have never 
given in their control of their colonial de- 
pendencies. So while we are glad to 
have Mr. Williams call attention to the 
idealities of such an exchange of terri- 
tory, we do not anticipate that what he 
proposes is likely soon to come within the 
range of practical statesmanship. 


s 
Great Problems Before Us 


In his address at Charleston the Presi- 
dent spoke briefly of important questions 
of domestic policy to which he must have 
given much thought during the last few 
months. “ Grave troubles,” he said, had 
come in the train of the sweep and rush 
of our progressive material development, 
and “ great problems” were before us. 
But they were not insoluble. After a 
warning against an acceptance of the pol- 
icy, on the one hand, of “the demagog 
who raves against the wealth which is 
simply the form of embodied thrift, fore- 
sight and intelligence,” and who, “ by 
penalizing the qualities which tell for suc- 
cess, would shut the door of opportunity 
against those whose energy we should 
especially foster,” or, on the other hand, 
the policy of those who fear to “ recog- 
nize injustice and cut it out, because the 
task is difficult and dangerous,” he turned 
to the great combinations, saying that 
after they have reached a certain stage 
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they should be subjected to supervision 
and regulation by national authority. 

The problems which relate to wealth 
also involve a consideration, not only of 
the great industrial combinations, but 
also of railroad rates, railroad consolida- 
tion, municipal franchises and some 
phases of tariff legislation. Recent 
events, in connection with some of which 
his authority has been exercised, have 
pressed these questions upon the Presi- 
dent’s attention. A brief passage in such 
an address affords no room for a full 
elaboration of opinions on these subjects. 
If the President had been dealing with 
them alone, doubtless he would have said 
that the wealth which excites the hostility 
of millions of good citizens is not the 
wealth which is “ simply the form of,em- 
bodied thrift, foresight and intelligence.” 
It is the wealth that is the fruit of injus- 
tice, of violation of law, of bribery, of 
the corruption of municipal and other 
legislators. For this reason—because of 
the methods of accumulation, and of the 
settled opinions of good citizens concern- 
ing these methods—the wealth problem in 
our country has become one of grave im- 
portance. These methods—whether they 
be criminal discrimination in railway 
freight rates, or the criminal acquisition 
of municipal franchises, or the manipula- 
tion of tariff legislation, or other con- 
spiracies of injustice and wrong—are 
well known. In these days the just pro- 
tests of good men against them drowns 
the voice of the demagog who raves 
against wealth acquired by honest thrift 
and foresight. 

For such supervision and regulation of 
great combinations as the President 
would have the national Government un- 
dertake, new laws are needed. Never 
have existing conditions more forcibly 
suggested the need of entirely new legis- 
lation, as well as a thorough revision of 
statutes now in force, with respect to the 
supervision of industrial combinations 
and railroads. But Congress shows not 
the slightest inclination to meet the de- 
mand. Days are spent in discussing a 
tax on oleomargarine, weeks in an ex- 
hausting contest over a slight and harm- 
less reduction of the protective duty on 
beet sugar; but not an hour has been 
given to the great problems presented 
by railway and industrial consolidations. 
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The President has sought to enforce both 
the Anti-Trust and the Interstate Com- 
merce law, without being convinced, we 
venture to say, that either of them is an 
adequate, just and beneficial statute for 
the present railway or industrial situa- 
tion. The first was not designed to be 
applied to railroads, but now has come 
to be used against nothing else. When 
both are enforced in the railway world 
a conflict arises which calls for the 
amendment of one or the other, in the 
interest of both the railways and the pub- 
lic. We do not refer to those provisions 
of the Interstate law which forbid dis- 
crimination. They are clearly just and 
of much importance. We may be sure 
that this is the President’s opinion, and 
that he is glad to use his power for the 
enforcement of them. 

The prevailing lack of interest in Con- 
gress concerning the economic problems 
presented by our recent enormous indus- 
trial growth shows that the President 
sees more clearly the importance of these 
questions than it is perceived in the halls 
of legislation. But the continuous pres- 
sure of his various and very numerous 
duties gives him no sufficient time for 
that thorough and uninterrupted consid- 
eration of them which should precede a 
statement of policy in an official message. 
Even if he should be fully prepared to 
address Congress concerning legislation 
on these questions, for some reasons it 
might not be expedient for him to do so. 
On the other hand, our territorial expan- 
sion has increased the number of im- 
portant subjects which must receive the 
attention of Congress. But the time has 
come for new legislation concerning rail- 
roads, corporations, combinations and in- 
dustrial competition, and for so revising 
existing laws that the whole body of 
legislation shall be symmetrical and well 
adapted to the new conditions. Very 
much more is needed than some brief 
amendment of the Interstate Commerce 
law ; possibly an Amendment to the Con- 
stitution will be required. 

We suggest that progress might be 
made by the use of a competent Commis- 
sion, appointed by the President with due 
regard for the attainments and experi- 
ence of the men selected. We intend no 
reflection upon the ability and earnest- 
ness of the recent Industrial Commission, 
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but it must be admitted that the inquiries 
and conclusions of that body, which was 
regarded as a kind of Congressional 
committee, have made little impression in 
Washington or elsewhere. Such a Com- 
mission as we suggest would command 
attention from the first, and its delibera- 
tions upon the great questions that ought 
to be laid before it could not fail to bear 
fruit in conclusions and a report that 
would be memorable in the history of the 
United States. , 


The Academic Year 


THE question of the length of the 
academic year continues to vex the facul- 
ties and the trustees of universities. The 
practical American does not like to see 
a vast “plant,” representing an invest- 
ment of millions of dollars, “lie idle.” 
The business man, the lawyer and -the 
medical practitioner keep at their several 
tasks the year round. A “ vacation” is 
taken as an occasional, and usually a 
brief, indulgence. Why should the great 
teaching profession be especially fa- 
vored? The college professor has three 
months or more every summer “ to him- 
self.” The public in general believes that 
this long vacation is devoted to rest and 
recreation, and it accordingly looks upon 
the academic vocation as “a soft thing.” 
With yet stronger disapproval is the long 
vacation of the student regarded. The 
apprentice in a machine shop, the young 
salesman, the bank clerk do not give up 
work when the middle of June comes on 
to loaf through the long summer months. 
They remain in town, enduring the hot 
waves, thankful to get off on Saturday 
afternoon for one half holiday a week. 
Why should the young man who is pre- 
paring for an intellectual career not be 
equally strenuous? 

To meet these skeptical questions by 
the sweeping rejoinder that persons not 
in academic life cannot understand its 
conditions, and are therefore incompetent 
to pass judgment upon the academic 
year, is no longer sufficient. The rejoin- 
der does not silence the critics. The per- 
sistence with which their objections are 
urged indicates that the whole matter 
much be frankly reconsidered, and, if the 
present scheme is in reality wise, the 
reasons for it must be made plain, and 











shown to be convincing. The device of 
the summer school is a half confession 
that something should be conceded to the 
critics. 

It is not in a belief that we are wiser 
than the university authorities that we 
venture to make a brief contribution to 
this discussion. We intend only to call 
attention to two or three conditions of 
the problem which, we suspect, have not 
been seriously enough considered. 

The first of these conditions is the cer- 
tainty that a large and increasing body 
of students desires to keep at work on 
the studies leading to a degree for a long- 
er term each year than is now provided 
for in the academic calendar. Discon- 
tent over the prolongation of preparation 
for professional life is everywhere in- 
creasing. It takes the form of a demand 
for a shortening of the college course, 
and it will be increasingly felt in a de- 
mand for the prolongation of the aca- 
demic year, or for the recognition of a 
summer term as equal to a winter term 
for credit toward a degree. This de- 
mand, then, is one of the facts that must 
be reckoned with. 

On the other hand, the benefactors 
of universities need not entertain a notion 
that professors should be required to do 
more teaching each year than they do at 
present. The fact may as well be faced, 
first as last, that the limit has very nearly 
been reached of the power of existing 
emoluments of the professorial vocation 
to tempt men of first-rate ability to enter 
upon the academic career. The last ten 
years have demonstrated the exceeding 
difficulty of finding young men of really 
great mental power and first-rate train- 
ing to fill important positions. We ven- 
ture to say that three-fourths of the va- 
cancies have been filled, with a shade of 
disappointment, after a long and difficult 
search for the right man. The simple 
truth of the matter is that, even if the 
long vacation were to the college pro- 
fessor what it is popularly supposed to 
be, so that, in fact, his year’s salary was 
paid for three-quarters of a year’s work, 
his reward would still be little more than 
half pay for first-rate ability, if meas- 
ured by the standard rewards of law and 
of business. Trustees and the generous 
business men who provide endowment, 
whether they like it or not, will be com- 
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pelled by the remorseless laws of busi- 
ness competition very soon to accept one 
of two alternatives—namely, materially 
to raise academic salaries, or helplessly 
see the quality of academic instruction 
steadily deteriorate. 

The third fact to be considered is the 
truth—which any person interested in 
the prosperity of our universities ought 
to be fully acquainted with—that, not- 
withstanding his inadequate pay, every 
college and university professor who is 
worth paying at all as a matter of fact 
works as hard, and usually works harder, 
through the summer vacation than he 
does through the so-called academic year. 
So far from resting, he usually applies 
himself at his time to the more difficult 
problems of his chosen subject with an 
intensity of mental concentration which 
is altogether impossible when a. major 
part of his time is taken up with teach- 
ing. Only men who do so occupy their 
summers are fit to be considered for the 
higher academic positions. To require 
them to teach through the summer 
months, after teaching through the win- 
ter, would simply be to condemn stu- 
dents to receive the exhausted remnants 
of intellectual work long since done, in- 
stead of the fresh, inspiring product of 
new mental activity. 

Since, then, the situation calls for a 
longer academic term, and since this de- 
mand cannot be met by increasing the 
demands upon the professorial body, the 
problem would seem to be _ insoluble. 
This lame conclusion, however, we be- 
lieve to be wholly mistaken. The prob- 
lem can be solved in a very simple way; 
one which will appeal to all sensible men 
the moment that a further condition, 
which yet remains to be named, is fully 
understood. 

All proposed solutions thus far have 
proceeded from the fallacy that univer- 
sity students need each year more weeks 
of instruction. Now we venture to affirm 
that this is precisely what they do not 
need. We venture to hold that the very 
worst feature of modern college and uni- 
versity work is a great disproportion of 
teaching by professors to study by stu- 
dents. Getting an education has been 
made altogether too easy, not in the sense 
of opportunity, but precisely in this sense 
of excessive instruction. Every up to 
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date college professor will testify that 
his students do not employ as many 
hours of quiet, thoughtful study for 
every hour of lecture or other class room 
instruction given to them as they ought 
to employ in order to get the full benefit 
of the course. Under the existing con- 
ditions of high pressure the student can- 
not give adequate study time to his sub- 
ject, however good his intentions. 

This, then, is the one really vital con- 
dition which ought to determine the 
practical solution of this problem of the 
academic year. The college and univer- 
sity halls of residence, the libraries and 
the laboratories, should remain open the 
year round. Students should be en- 
couraged to remain in residence most of 
the year. Professors and instructors 
should assign an amount of reading, or 
investigation, that would occupy the stu- 
dent’s time through the greater part of 
the summer, and should give due credit 
for it. thereby reducing the time neces- 
sary to obtain a degree by at least one 
full calendar year. The number of weeks 
of actual instruction should not be in- 
creased. If anything it should be de- 
creased. In short, our educators and the 
boards of trustees who co-operate with 
them should begin to grasp the neglected 
truth that what our educational system 
calls for at the present hour is more 
study, and less pouring of desiccated in- 
formation into passive intellectual cavi- 
ties. 

& 


Personal Equation in Indian 
Legislation 


WE trust that House Representatives 
on the Conference Committee will scru- 
tinize very narrowly some of the amend- 
ments placed last week by the Senate 
upon the Indian Appropriation bill. 
Among them may be noted the appropria- 
tion of $60,000 for land and buildings for 
an Indian training school at Elko, Nev. 
Even were it the policy to add to the 
number of what are known as non-res- 
ervation schools to be supported by the 
Government, there is no reason for put- 
ting another such school in Nevada ex- 
cept that the chairman of the Indian 
Committee is from that State. Very few 


Indians would be tributary to it, and 
there is already a similar school at Car- 
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son, Nev., established there many years 
ago through the efforts of Senator Stew- 
art—handicapped, by the way, by poor 
soil and scarcity of water. 

There is already an overplus of non- 
reservation schools, largely through just 
such personal equation legislation and 
contrary to the recommendation of the 
Indian Bureau, which insists that further 
increase of Indian school facilities should 
be almost exclusively in the direction of 
multiplying day schools in the vicinity of 
Indian homes. 

The same objections lie against the 
proposed enlargement by 50 per cent. of 
the Puyallup school. It is Tacoma, 
Wash., rather than the Indians, which is 
to be the beneficiary. Also it is unwise 
to enlarge the Carson school 20 per cent. 
as proposed. 

A very loosely drawn amendment pro- 
vides for giving allotments of only twen- 
ty acres to each head of a family, not to 
each Indian, on the Walker River reser- 
vation in Nevada, and then opening the 
rest of the reservation to settlement, giv- 
ing to each head of a family a sop of $300 
cash. This is cutting to the quick. 

Not much better is a provision opening 
to mineral entry, “ mineral lands only,” 
on the Spokane reservation in Washing- 
ton, “ provided that lands allotted to the 
Indians or used by the Government for 
any purpose or by anv school shall not be 
subject to entry unde« this provision.” 

As a matter of fact no allotments have 
been made on the Spokane reservation, 
and if this amendment becomes law the 
probability is that the Spokanes will suf- 
fer as did the Colville Indians under sim- 
ilar legislation. So-called prospectors 
overran the reservation, put down their 
stakes on agricultural lands, and even on 
little Indian farms, and claimed it all as 
mineral land. The Spokane reservation 
divided up among the 550 Indians would 
give them about 300 acres apiece; but as 
only a small proportion is fit for farming 
or even grazing all of that should be al- 
lotted to the Indians before any part of 
the reservation is thrown open for any 
purpose. 

An Indian agency in New Mexico and 
another in Washington had been discon- 
tinued by the House in pursuance of the 
excellent policy of abolishing the position 
of agent where practicable, and of putting 

















the Indians directly under the non-polit- 
ical bonded school superintendent. These 
two agency positions have been restored 
in the Senate. This is directly opposed 
to the recommendations of the Mohonk 
Conference, as well as against the judg- 
ment of the Indian Bureau. 

Another amendment practically makes 
final the decisions of the Commission to 
the Five Civilized Tribes, known as the 
Dawes Commission, as to citizenship and 
appraisement and allotment of lands in 
those tribes, and cuts off appeal to the 
Department of the Interior. To be sure 
the Secretary of the Interior is given six- 
ty days from the passage of the act in 
which to review all past decisions of the 
Commission. As to future decisions on 
appraisements and allotments he may re- 
view them within thirty days from the 
dates of the decisions, and an appeal from 
a citizenship decision may be taken to the 
Secretary within thirty days from the 
rendering of that decision. This is for 
all practical purposes a denial of either 
review or appeal. 

There are “riders” on the bill in the 
way of personal claims too numerous to 
mention. We miss Senator O. H. Platt 
from the chairmanship of the Indian 


Committee. 
ef 


Deaconesses in the Methodist 
Church South 


NExT month at the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference in Dallas, Tex., an ef- 
fort will be made to legalize the appoint- 
ment of deaconesses in the Methodist 
Church South. Fourteen years ago 
Bishop Thoburn successfully advocated 
this measure at a General Conference of 
the Northern Methodists. And now 
there are 1,160 deaconesses in that 
Church, with $1,600,000 invested in real 
estate connected with their work. 

But the movement is not likely to 
prove popular in the South at this time. 
Influential Methodists are opposed to it. 
And aside from practical objections, 
there are romantic prejudices to be over- 
come. However progressive he may be 
in the advancement of his own minis- 
terial. projects, the average Southern 
Methodist preacher puts a more or less 
literal construction apparently upon the 
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Pauline Epistles, and clings tenaciously 
to his egotistical prejudices concernin 
the churchly ambitions of his womankind. 
He prefers to think of the old maid sis- 
ter as remaining at home praying in the 
family closet, than as a bishop-appointed 
person with a “ certificate of consecra- 
tion” administering the holy sacrament 
to some dying thief. 

He contends also that there is a prac- 
tical danger in conferring a spiritual of- 
fice upon persons whose religious nature 
is domestic rather than evangelical, and 
who are liable therefore to reach senti- 
mental extremes in the discharge of their 
official duties. 

Meanwhile the women themselves are 
said to be heartily in favor of the dis- 
pensation. They claim that the dea- 
coness was a familiar character in the 
early Christian Church, that for a long 
time she has been an important factor in 
the Methodist Churches of England, and 
that she has recently proved her effective- 
ness as a worker amony the Northern 
Methodists. 

This contention is a curious comment 
upon the fact that, as a rule, Southern 
women are indifferent about claiming 
civil rights, as two Southern women show 
elsewhere in our issue this week, even 
going so far a few years ago as to with- 
draw in large numbers from the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, when 
some leaders of that organization 
espoused the cause of woman’s suffrage. 
But they evidently entertain advanced 
ideas concerning churchly relationship to 
society. Possibly this is their way of 
taking the “ underhold” upon the civil 
State and masculine dominion in general. 
A deaconess would be twice as formid- 
able as a commonplace elderly maiden 
lady is in society. She derives impor- 
tance from a new and unexpected direc- 
tion, and speaks with more authority than 
even the matron through this little femi- 
nine keyhole of the Church. 

And, come to think of it, that is a cu- 
rious phenomenon in spiritual manifesta- 
tions when some men are called to fill sa- 
cred offices in the Church, while some 
women are not called to like positions of 
trust. The “ female missionaries,” for in- 
stance, sent out by the missionary socie- 
ties, make the same sacrifices, endure the 
same hardships, and are as devoted to 
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their work as the male missionaries are, 
beside having opportunities for religious 
services among heathen women that the 
latter never win. Yet they cannot admin- 
ister the sacrament nor read a burial 
service, nor perform a mafriage cere- 
mony. 

And while the conditions are not the 
same at home, the effectiveness of the 
Church would be greatly increased by the 
deaconess movement, The “city mis- 
sionary ” cannot discharge all the duties 
of a deaconess. Her work is, for the 
most part, with the desperately poor and 
natively depraved. And if she is suc- 
cessful she cannot spare her labors or in- 
fluence outside the dingy round of her 
tenement district. But the vocation of a 
deaconess reaches upward also through 
the social orders of life. Recently a 
young man from the South accepted a po- 
sition in a distant city. One morning a 
week later when he entered his office he 
found a little gray wren of a deaconess 
perched upon his chair. And within fif- 
teen minutes she had secured his Church 
letter, enrolled his name in a Sabbath 
school class, annexed him to a Young 
Men’s Christian Association and estab- 
lished a lasting spiritual influence over 
his destiny. When asked if his mission- 
ary was a young women, he replied that 
he only remembered the “ scriptural dig- 
nity” of her countenance and the faint 
suggestion of a becoming authority in 
the white strings of her bonnet. 

The fact that this young disciple was 
from the South may have had something 
to do with the exotic development of his 
good intentions under such benignant in- 
fluences. But if so much can be done to 
direct a Southern temperament properly 


in so short a time, the millennium would 


be greatly hastened by a multitude of 
working deaconesses, even if it required 
thirty minutes to establish a Northern 
man and an hour and a half to awaken 
the conscience of a Westerner. 

So far only one incontestable argument 
has been advanced against this movement 
in the South. The “elderess ” must be 
a widow at least sixty years of age, and 
there are enough widows of Confederate 
veterans to make this a very distin- 
guished order indeed, but, and here is the 
rub, a deaconess must be a maiden lady 
at least forty years of age. Those best 
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acquainted with the situation declare that, 
however long a woman remains unmar- 
ried in the South, she never will admit 
the accusation of being forty years of 
age. 

a 


Country Improvements 


SOCIAL settlements for the city have 
begotten social settlements for the coun- 
try. The American League for Civic 
Improvements has been in operation for 
two years. The underlying thought is 
that the country needs improvement as 
much as the town; that we have thought 
too much and talked too exclusively 
about city slums and municipal needs. 
The object of the League is to establish 
local improvement societies, which shall 
work for social improvement, home im- 
provement, and general farm improve- 
ment over the whole country. The scope 
of the League is very broad—taking in 
cycle paths, county park systems, foot 
paths to reach scenic beauties, forestry, 
establishment of fountains and wayside 
springs, good roads and good streets, 
guideboards, locating points of interest, 
attractiveness of farm life, preservation 
of groves and natural parks, road and 
riverside planting, outdoor pastimes, 
parks for all the people, people’s play- 
grounds and recreation parks, rest rooms 
in villages, cemetery improvement, more 
beautiful public and private buildings— 
especially homes of the poorer people— 
garbage disposal and sanitation, beauty 
in bridge building, proper naming of 
streets and roads, sanitary sewerage, be- 
sides “ social settlements,” co-operating 
with the movement to relieve the con- 
gestion of the cities. 

The fact is pressing upon us that the 
work of socializing the country and 
ruralizing the city must go on together. 
Looked at critically, our country life is 
just as far from the ideal as our city con- 
ditions. To reform the one we must re- 
form the other. Naturally, as the bet- 
ter classes move from the cities into the 
country, they carry with them more or 
less of wealth and social refinement. The 
problem to-day is not merely. how to 
create rapid transportation for the labor- 
ing classes, so that they can live in the 
country ; but it has passed into a problem 
for the well-to-do classes and the 
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wealthy—to enable them to have their 
country homes, while carrying on their 
business in the city. The work already 
accomplished by the trolley and the tele- 
phone makes it possible for the League 
to report: 

“ Loafing in villages is markedly on the de- 
crease. The stores and post offices are the 
only places left for the congregation of boys 
and men; and at these places they are con- 
spicuously absent.” 


Farmers’ organizations, which have 
been for some time past composed al- 
most altogether of old men, find that the 
younger men and boys are now the most 
zealous. Town libraries are being 
formed, and literary clubs are quite the 
order of the day. One New England 
clergyman reports that the old-time social 
life of the farm is renewing. 


“ During the winter months I run into little 
companies of friends and neighbors, spending 
the day in a social way. Evenings are largely 
spent at home. By far the larger part of the 
social life of the people is, directly or indirect- 
ly, related to the church. Progress is the 
watchword of nine out of every ten of the 
farmers. New and improved implements for 
the farm are introduced. Modern methods 
are employed. The markets are - carefully 
watched. Expenditures are wisely and pru- 
dently made. Thrift and enterprise are evident 
on every hand. A village improvement so- 
ciety speaks, in a multitude of ways, to stim- 
ulate the spirit of enterprise, and to inspire a 
love for the beautiful.” 


This same clergyman insists that coun- 
try churches should employ institutional 
methods as much as city churches. The 
church that succeeds in interesting and 
benefiting the people at the same time is 
the church that the age calls for. The 
business of the church is to regenerate 
the community in which it is located. He 
would have the church the center of the 
religious, social, intellectual and esthetic 
life of every rural community. The co- 
operation of school and church is more 
marked throughout New England. 
Which shall be the social center of the 
town matters little, so long as the aims 
of both are in harmony. 

Country churches, which had become 
disorganized, are reorganized on the in- 
dustrial basis. A Massachusetts pastor 
writes that he found himself ministering 
in a town of two churches and several 
hundred inhabitants. Each church had 
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an average of seven or eight men in at- 
tendance on Sunday services. Other 
towns about had no churches in opera- 
tion at all, but they all had some sort of 
industrial society. He arrived at the 
idea that the “country church indus- 
trial ” was what must be created, or abso- 
lute death would follow. He says: 


““One end of the parsonage study is occupied 
by our parish compositor and cases of type. 
A little back room has become a press room. 
The mountain brook is harnessed to the press 
for the glory of God. Across the brook are 
our cabinets and woodworking shops. We 
have a farm fifteen minutes’ walk out of the 
village, where we glorify God by dealing with 
the things of the farmer’s life, and preaching 
sermons largely in object lessons. I sit in 
my house in the spirit of the Carpenter of 
Capernaum.” 


Another writer, where the school has 
been brought out as the chief factor of 
progress, says: 

“The party who will put a good school 
automobile on the market will be a public 
benefactor. Central schools are a social force, 
uniting different parts of the town. Several 
towns should combine for the employment of 
a competent superintendent, the State paying 
a large part of his salary. State grants should 
be made to rural schools, where the work done 
is of a superior quality. With the trolley 
should come the county and the town high 
school. In rural communities the courses of 
study should be adjusted to rural needs. 
Teaching in agriculture and manual industries 
should be afforded. Educate country boys and 
girls for life in the country.” 


We believe THE INDEPENDENT was the 
first journal in the United States to bring 
forward and insist upon a system of edu- 
cation that should look farmward for 
farm children. This demand has now 
been almost universally accepted. The 
trolley and the telephone are bringing 
agriculture to the front; and no other 
industry requires a more thoroughly 
scientific and specific culture. We quite 
agree with the writer, whom we have 
quoted, that there should be opportunity 
for post-graduate students in rural prob- 
lems. University extension should also 
reach out largely in this direction. 
Among subjects suggested for discussion 
are forestry, the beautifying of village 
streets and country highways, consolida- 
tion of schools, consolidation of country 
churches, equal education for all, social 
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settlements for the country, improved 
transportation and communication, good 
roads and how to get them, the inter- 
dependence of city and country. These 
are all live topics. 

Old Home Week has gone very far to 
bring about rural improvement wherever 
it has been celebrated. It has brought 
the people together for a common pur- 
pose—creating a town spirit and fellow- 
ship. It has brought back those who are 
charged with new ideas and modern 
views to impart the same spirit to their 
hosts. Improvement is laid along the 
line of cleaner streets, the planting of 
trees, the removal of unsightly objects, 
and in not a few cases, the creation of 
town historical societies and museums, 
as well as the building of town halls. In 
every direction country improvement is 
a topic that cannot fail to interest us. 
The most remote towns are stirring with 
expectant desire. There is a universal 
conviction that the city has had control 
of wealth and power too long; that now 
a new power will restore to the country 
equal privileges. 


We suppose it is fair to 


Pi od - say that Dr. Talmage was 
; 8° the typical sensational 
preacher in America. He possessed the 


merits and faults of his class. He was 
doubtless earnest in his faith and in his 
desire to bring men into the Christian 
life. He had unusual power of descrip- 
tion, with a free control over both the 
humorous and the pathetic elements of 
oratory. He could make people laugh 
and cry. By an infirmity of his mind, of 
which he took sufficient advantage, he 
was unable to see the value of the veri- 
ties, and he felt under no obligation to 
investigate the truth of what he could 
use to effect in an address. He was 
brought to trial for falsehood and was 
successfully defended before his presby- 
tery by Dr. Samuel T. Spear, then an 
editor of THE INDEPENDENT. That he 
was a brilliant, startling preacher the 
world knows. His congregations were 
the world and his sermons were pub- 
lished everywhere. Three times he built 
him a tabernacle in Brooklyn and three 
times it was burned down. He had 


gathered the largest Presbyterian Church 
in the country, and after his last fire the 
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Church collapsed like a soap bubble; it 
had no substance. The entire effort of 
the church was to its own support. 
When we once called attention to the 
fact that it took up no collections for any 
of the benevolences of the Church, the 
“ Minutes” of the next year reported 
exactly one hundred dollars for each of 
the seven societies, evidently taken, not 
as collections, but from the general funds 
of the church. He was a lovable, kindly, 
brilliant, irresponsible man, who said 
many good things and doubtless did 
much miscellaneous good, but who left 
behind him no permanent influence of 
value. Such men do not add to the re- 
spect which the Church holds in the com- 
munity, and yet we doubt not that a mul- 
titude of people have been helped and 
inspired by his work. 
& 


We like Senator Hoar’s 
vigorous denunciation 
of the bill for the ex- 
clusion of the Chinese. The pending 
legislation, he said, would exclude the 
Chinese laborer, altho he possessed every 
virtue under heaven, while it would ad- 
mit the Syrian laborer, even if he pos- 
sessed every vice under heaven. Hear 
him: 


Senator Hoar on 
the Chinese 


“T will not mark the close of my life by 
joining in such an act. We have been going 
on with this sort of legislation step by step. 
We could not wash out this ‘ spot’ with water 
and so we took vinegar. We could not wash 
it out with vinegar, and so we tried a solution 
of cayenne papper. And now comes the 
Pacific Coast to us with a preparation of vitriol, 
which they hope will work. I am not going 
into the details of this bill. I will not vote 
for it. I will not bow the knee to this Baal. 
I will not worship this god whom you Have 
set up.” 


There is moral indignation healthily ex- 
pressed by the noblest Roman in the 
Senate. 
a 

That M. Santos-Dumont 
should have been com- 
pelled to pay over six 
hundred dollars duty on the airship ma- 
chinery he was bringing over here is one 
of the absurdities of our tariff legislation. 
And yet how can we help such ridiculous 
nonsense as this, and the repeated annoy- 
ances to travelers on our steamship 


Tariff and 
Income Tax 























wharfs, so long as we depend on tariff 
for income as’ well as the protection of 
our “infant” industries? Every one 
knows that a tax on income is the fairest 
of all schemes of revenue, if it could 
only be honestly operated. But that plan 
is enacted in Virginia for State revenue, 
and we find that in dozens of counties 
nothing is collected under it, or only a 
few hundred dollars, simply because 
everybody swears that his income is less 
than six hundred dollars. It is simply 
a measure to promote perjury and to 
mulct the few people who are too honest 
to swear to a lie. So we must employ 
forms of public taxation that cannot be 
easily evaded. 


& 


The extraordinary bequest of 
Col. John McKee, the negro 
millionaire of Philadelphia, 
needs investigation, such as Archbishop 
Ryan is giving it. The will gives nearly 
all kis property to the Catholic Church, 
and yet he was a Presbyterian and buried 
by his Presbyterian pastor. We are not 
surprised that the Archbishop suspects 
something wrong. We may mention 
here that his successful career makes 
nonsense of the lately published utter- 
ance of another Pennsylvanian, Prof. L. 
C. Prince, of Dickinson College, that 
Southern antagonism to the negro exists 
not on account of his race, color’ or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, but because 
of the natural and essential inferiority of 
type which makes him a source of con- 
stant peril to the intellectual and moral 
balance of any community in which he is 
placed on a political equality with the 
white race. We are not surprised that 


The Negro 
Millionaire 


this Professor of History thinks the Fif-. 


teenth Amendment and the granting of 
the suffrage to the negro “ the most stu- 
pendous piece of legislative folly which 
the mind of man has ever conceived.” 


& 


Casual allusions to “ feudal 
times,” which have been oc- 
casionally met with of late in 
the press and in public speeches, indicate 
that the idea of a renascent feudalism has 
been more or less vaguely apprehended 
in several quarters. Tho the allusions 
have largely multiplied since the appear- 


The New 
Feudalism 


EDITORIALS 











ance of Mr. Ghent’s paper in these col- 
umns on April 3rd, there is evidence of se- 
rious work on the general subject preced- 
ing this. A student in one of the South- 
ern universities writes us that he has been 
for some time preparing an article on 
“ Feudalism—Past and Future,” in 
which a close parallel between the old 
and the new will be drawn. Further, 
our attention has been called to the fact 
that at least one phase of the subject had 
been elaborated several years before the 
appearance of Mr. Ghent’s paper. In 
July, 1898, Mr. Benjamin A. Richmond, 
of Cumberland, Md., delivered an ad- 
dress before the Maryland Bar Associa- 
tion on “ The New Feudalism.” He ap- 
proaches the subject from a legal view- 
point, basing his argument largely on the 
well-nigh unrestricted powers of the 
modern corporation. It is an able and 
interesting paper, and a valuable contri- 
bution to the subject. It is but justice to 
Mr. Ghent to state that while preparing 
his article he had no knowledge of any 
previous work on modern feudalism, and 
that he develops his thesis from a differ- 
ent viewpoint and in a wholly different 
manner from that of Mr. Richmond. 


& 


A poem by Kipling is an évent, but 
this last one on Cecil. Rhodes is not an 
important one. In fact, it strikes us as 
rather commonplace. It is in his favor- 
ite and easy meter; and the last verse is 
the best of all. Speaking of his burial 
on Matoppo Hill, Kipling concludes 
“ There till the vision he foresaw splendid and 

whole arise, 
And unimagined empires draw to council 
*neath his skies, 
The immense and brooding Spirit still shall 
quicken and control : 
Living he was the Land, and; dead, his soul 
shall be her Soul.” 


& 


There is no special reason to believe 
that the new Commissioner of Pensions, 
known to lovers of strenuous if not me- 
lodious verse as “ Ironquills,” will not 
perform the duties of his office as honest- 
ly and strictly as Mr. Evans; and yet it is 
a matter of regret that the change was 
made, 
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Bryan's Currency for the 
Filipinos 

Tue Philippine Government bill re- 
ported in the Senate contains an extraor- 
dinary provision relating to the currency 
of the islands. Our Government sent to 
Manila a competent agent, Mr. Conant, 
whose mission: was to inquire as to the 
currency. His report was that the gold 
standard should be established, with due 
regard to existing conditions. The Phil- 
ippine Commission is in agreement with 
him, and his policy has the support of 
the President and the War Department. 
It is the basis of the currency provisions 
of the House committee’s Philippine 
Government bill, which are in substance 
that the gold standard shall be estab- 
lished and that the silver dollars now in 
use at their bullion value shall be dis- 
placed by similar coins of nearly the 
same weight, having a gold value of 50 
cents. That is to say, two of the new 
silver dollars are to be worth as much as 
one gold dollar, and this value and the 
ratio are to be maintained by the United 
States. 

Similar provisions were in the bill 
originally introduced by Senator Lodge, 
but his committee referred this currency 
question to a sub-committee consisting of 
Mr. Allison, Mr. Beveridge and Mr. Du- 
bois. The first of these gentlemen has 
never been known as a firm and unyield- 
ing advocate of the gold standard; the 
second is not regarded as a. student of 
currency problems; the third is well 
known as an incorrigible silverite of the 
Bryan type. The three recommended 
‘he retention of what is called the silver 
standard in the islands, with the un- 
limited free coinage of silver for the use 
of the Filipinos. And a Republican com- 
‘ mittee in the Senate has adopted this 
plan! 

How long ago was it that Republican 
speakers were pointing to the unfortu- 
nate condition of those countries in 
which the gold standard had not been 
adopted—to the fluctuations of the value 
of their currency, and to the losses and 
sufferings of their people by reason of 
this uncertainty? In view of what this 
country has passed through, of all that 
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has been said and done, of our promise 
to give the Filipinos the blessings of 
civilization, it is almost incredible that 
the Republican Philippine Committee of 
the Senate now coolly proposes to turn 
its back upon the Republican record and 
fasten upon the islands the silver stand- 
ard with all the unlimited free coinage 
that the silverites could demand. It is 
the amazing truth, however, that this is 
the proposition of the committee, which 
appears to have surrendered to Mr. Du- 
bois, of Idaho. We hope this part of 
the Senate committee’s bill will be 
thrown out when it comes to a vote. If 
the Senate accepts it, then the House 
in conference should insist to the very 
end upon the establishment of the gold 
standard in any project for reorganizing 
the currency of the islands. 


s 
Steel Corporation’s Finances 


THE first annual report of the United 
States Steel Corporation shows that the 
year’s net earnings were $111,067,195. 
Out of this was paid a little more than 
$71,000,000 in interest ($15,200,000) on 
bonds and dividends ($56,017,783) on 
shares. For depreciation and reserve 
funds $12,339,000 was set aside, with 
about $3,000,000 for sinking fund on 
bonds. The remainder, available as sur- 
plus or for new construction, or to in- 
crease the depreciation reserve, was $24,- 
449,717. The monthly net earnings ex- 
ceeded $10,000,000 only once—in Oc- 
tober, when they rose to $12,205,774. 

The Corporation is about to issue 
$250,000,000 in 5 per cent. bonds, of 
which $200,000,000 will be used to retire 
preferred stock of equal par value, and 
$50,000,000 is to provide additional work- 
ing capital. This policy deserves some 
criticism. While it is true that it in- 
volves a reduction of $4,000,000 in an- 
nual payments, it largely increases the 
fixed charges, from $15,200,000 to $27.- 
700,000. The iron and steel trade, as 
Mr. Carnegie said, is either a prince or a 
pauper. For some time past it has been 
a prince ; when it becomes a pauper, fixed 
charges will be more burdensome than 
dividends, the payment of which can he 
deferred. As for working capital, the 




















Steel Corporation ought not to be com- 
pelled to issue bonds to procure that. It 
would have been better not to commit it- 
self so distinctly to quarterly dividends 
on the common stock at the rate of 4 per 
cent. The Corporation’s policy of pub- 
lishing full reports is much to be com- 


mended. 
& 


Financial Items 


THE Rock Island Company will extend 
its lines from Fort Worth to Galveston, a 
distance of 295 miles. 


.... Lhe record for weekly output of 
pig iron was broken again on April Ist, 
when the furnaces were producing iron 
at the rate of 337,427 tons per week, the 
total for March having been nearly 1,- 
500,000 tons. 


....President M. E. Ingalls, of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis road, says that American railway 
companies will spend $400,000,000 this 
year for permanent betterments, cut offs, 
extensions and equipment. 


....The invasion of England by 
American capital and energy is shown 
once more in Heathfield, Sussex, where 
Americans have found and are utilizing 
a supply of natural gas. The railroad 
station and a hotel are already lighted by 
this gas, which will soon be used through- 
out the village. 


....The net decrease in outstanding 
banknote circulation in March was $958,- 
000, following a decrease of $1,009,000 
in February, and making a total of $2,- 
800,000 since January Ist. Since Oc- 
tober Ist arrangements have been made 
for retiring $11,384,000 in circulation 
based on bonds. 


....Gross earnings of the railroads in 
1901, according to the Chronicle’s re- 
turns, show an increase of about $149,- 
‘000,000. The Chronicle’s estimate of 
the entire gain for the year is $155,000,- 
000, following $120,000,000 in 1900, 
$140,000,000 in 1899, $90,000,000 in 1898, 
and $75,000,000 in 1897, or in five years 
$580,000,000, which is an increase of 52 
per cent. over thé total for 1896. 

....The Planters’ Compress Company 
and the Indo-Egyptian Compress Com- 
pany are to be reorganized, and the busi- 
ness of the two corporations is to be 
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merged, under the direction of a Re- 
organization Committee, composed of 
Otto T. Bannard, Edward D. Toland, T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., Amos T. French, 


Charles Hayden and Arthur R. Marsh. . 


We publish elsewhere the committee’s 
notice and invitation to the stockholders. 


....opencer Trask & Co. have pub- 
lished an excellent map of convenient 
size, showing clearly the several trans- 
continental railway systems west of Chi- 
cago, with their important connections. 
It is accompanied by a compact statistical 
analysis, based upon the earnings per 
mile, containing much useful informa- 
tion. The map is to be revised annually 
and will be distributed gratuitously to 
institutions, trustees, executors and in- 
vestors. 

,...British iron companies are begin- 
ning to consolidate, following the Ameri- 
can example. Guest, Keen & Co., of 
Dowlais and Cardiff, a large corporation, 
have recently absorbed the Cyfarthfa 
Iron Works and collieries and the large 
steel works of Crawshay Brothers (at 
Merthyr Tydvil) and have completed ar- 
rangements for acquiring, at a cost of 
about $10,000,000, the well-known screw 
and wire business of the Nettlefolds, in 
Birmingham. 

....There is some evidence that the 
Gould interests and those of Senator 
Clark have been combined in support of 
a project for a continuous line from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The success of 
the scheme depends chiefly upon the ac- 
quisition of the West Virginia Central 
and the Western Maryland roads. The 
Pacific link in the chain would be the 
Senator’s road from Salt Lake to Los 
Angeles, and the completed line would 
pass through Denver, St. Louis and 
Pittsburg. 

....The Audit Company of New 
York has issued the fourth annual edi- 
tion of its convenient and valuable refer- 
ence book, “The Directory of Direct- 
ors,” enlarged by connecting with the 
names of prominent railroad and indus- 
trial corporations those of subsidiary 
companies controlled by them. The use- 
fulness of this manual has been clearly 
shown in all of the many offices where 
it may be found, and we commend it to 
the attention of those business men who 
have not tested its value. 























An lllustrative Case 


A FEW years ago a certain man who 
had attempted, as many do, to com- 
promise between the sense of prudence 
which demanded some life insurance pro- 
vision and the apparently burdensome 
cost of the level-premium plan, found 
that two of the assessment societies 
-which he had joined had fulfilled their 
time and died without remainder. As 
for the third and other one, its roll of 
membership was shrinking and the as- 
sessment calls were increasing, and he 
became satisfied that it would not sur- 
vive him; so, with great reluctance and 
with the familiar sigh over the expensive- 
ness of experimental knowledge, he fol- 
lowed those who were dropping out. 
Last winter, having never known a day’s 
illness, he was suddenly carried away by 
pneumonia, leaving no insurance of any 
quality. The fraternal order which he 
abandoned is still struggling; yet, altho 
he was then approaching 70, his physique 
and family record justified his belief that 
he would probably live 10 to 15 years, 
and his decision then is shown to have 
been unwise because his forecast was 
wrong. 

This man’s error was made further 
back. It was that he overlooked the fact 
that genuine insurance “ costs so much ” 
because premiums are themselves the 
money which is ultimately to be returned 
and the insurance must be collected or it 
cannot be paid ; it is deposit, not expense, 
and depositing is always apparently cost- 
ly. He overlooked (or insufficiently 
weighed) the other fact that half-price 
insurance must needs break down. His 
own worst mistake was therefore in not 
perceiving that so good a risk as he had 
no considerable chance in such a scheme; 
that- such a risk has only one of two 
prospects before him—either to pay un- 
til discouraged and then drop out, or to 
persevere to the end and then have his 
insurance fail. For if anybody can with 
decent prudence go into such a scheme 
the shaky life which will probably be 
soon in position to “ realize’ is the one ; 
good risks, above all others, should keep 
out. 
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THE town of Hudson, in this State, has 
a “home” company, bearing the fine 
large name of the Columbia, Dutchess 
and Rensselaer Co-operative. Its ob- 
ject is to do our own insuring, avoid- 
ing the exorbitant rates of monop- 
oly joint-stock companies, and to keep 
money at home instead of having it car- 
ried off to enrich capitalists elsewhere 
and provide the enormous dividends 
sometimes paid. This object is entirely 
natural, laudable and permissible. Every 
town and every individual may lawfully 
undertake to insure itself and himself, 
and there is not a word to be said against 
it—except that the process is easy and 
pleasant until a fire comes. This process 
went on swimmingly with the Columbia 
Mutual, but fire got loose in Hudson re- 
cently, causing “ the first big fire loss the 
company has ever had,” and it was hurt, 
so that a one per cent. assessment became 
necessary, not as a tonic for health, but 
as an antidote to save its life. The mem- 
ber who has $2,000 insurance finds him- 
self required to pay $20, which is a rather 
heavy insurance rate. Grant that this 
does not come every year, the old trouble 
with keeping “reserves in the pocket” 
exists, the stockholders have not pro- 
vided for the emergency in advance. 
Nothing is so adequate for insurance 
losses as assets in hand. It is now in or- 
der, also, for other towns represented in 
this mutual to protest that they have had 
no fires of any amount and do not see 
why they should pay for heavy losses in 
Hudson. It sounds just to say that 
every tub should stand on its own bottom, 
but just the contrary is in the very foun- 
dation of all insurance. 


& 


Henry S. Lee, Vice-President of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, who died in Springfield, 
Mass., March 2gth, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age, became Director in 1874 
and a member of the Finance Committee 
in 1885. For forty-four years he was 
the chief officer of the Springfield Insti- 
tution for Savings and was one of the 
foremost citizens of Springfield. 
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JS crofula 


It is commonly inherited. 

Few are entirely free from it. 

Pale, weak, puny children are afflicted with 
it in nine cases out of ten, and many adults 
suffer from it. 

Common indications are bunches in the neck, 
abscesses, cutaneous eruptions, inflamed eye- 
lids, sore ears, rickets, catarrh, wasting, and 
general debility. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Eradicate it, positively and absolutely. This 
statement is based on the thousands of per- 


manent cures these medicines have wrought. 


<, apie be had scrofula, with eleven sores on her neck 

on a Hood’s Sarsaparilla was highly recom- 

mended + she took it and was cured. She is now in good 
health.” Mrs. J. H. Jonzs, Parker City, Ind. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 


APRIL AND MAY 
are the 
MOST 
DELIGHTFUL 
MONTHS 
t 


LAKEWOOD, 


NEW JERSEY, 
SPRING SEASON ENDS JUNE Ist. 


Until that time out-door attractions 
will include 


Golf, Polo, Riding, Driving and Boating 


Two Clubs Offer Attractive Sport Programs. 
THE LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 
F. F. Shute, Assistant Manager, 


and THE LAUREL HOUSE 
A. J. Murphy, Assistant Manager, 


are the 


Two Famous Hotels 
of the place, both under the Management of 
DAVID B PLUMER. 





THE WAUMBEK AND GOTTAGES, Jefferson, 
N. H., open June 15th. 





VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits venetves and interest allowed on balances subject to 


: } noes 4 sted at the New Yo: Sateen] Philadelphia and 
Baltimore sold on commission 

mahi Municipal excl Hafiroed ‘Bonds on hand f for immediate 
very. 


NASSAU & PINE STS., N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 


SARATOGA 
VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 
As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or other artificial mineral waters, 
both delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 











NS EYE WATER 
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READING NOTICES 


LAKEWOOD IN SPRINGTIME. 

Lakewood is known throughout the country as a famous 
winter resort, but many do not know that April and May are 
the most delightful months of the year to spend there. Dur- 
ing these months out-door sports such as golf, polo, riding, 
driving and boating, can be indulged in almost daily. The 
Laurel-in-the-Pines and the Laurel House—no better hotels 
than which can be found—remain open for the accomma- 
dation of those who wish to enjoy the delights of the Spring 
Season at Lakewood. 








REDUCED RATES TO LOS ANGELES. 
Via Pennsylvania HKailread, oa account of Con- 
vention of Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

On account of the Convention of Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., May 1 to 8, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell s excursion tickets 
from all stations on its line, to Los Angeles and return, at 
reduced rates. ‘ 

Tickets will be sold from April 19 to 26, inclusive, and will 
be good to return until June 25 when | op validated. 

or specific rates, routes, and conditions of tickets apply 
to ticket agents.— Adv. 





OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsyivania Railread. 


The fitth of the present series of personally-conducted 
tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, will leave New York and Phila- 
delphia on Saturday, April 19. 

ckets, including transportation, meals en route in both 
directions, transfers of passengers and bag: , hotel ac- 
commodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington, and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact every 
necessary expense for a period of six days—will be sold at 
rate of $34.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark ; 
$32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 


Oxtp Port ComFort ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
& trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at The ——_ 

otel, and good to return direct by regular trains within 
six days, will be sold in connection with this tour at rate of 

15.00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 

hiladelphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information Spply to ticket nts ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 





BEAUTIFUL HOUSE FOR SALE 
on highest ground in N. Y. City, restricted to pri- 
vate residences. Modern 3 story H. S. and B. 
Stone Front, 10 rooms, 2 porcelain tiled baths, ma- 
hogany and oak trim, artistically decorated, ready 
for occupancy. Reduced from $30,000 to $27,000 ; 
terms to suit. Apply on premises, 60 Hamilton 
Terrace, near Convent Ave. and W. 144th St, or 


write Epw. VAN ORDEN, 220 B’way, N.Y. 








We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 


sion) pasted on every 
proce of | ‘ate 
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Millinery, 
Walking and 


Outing Hats. 


567 Fifth Avenue, 
(Windsor Arcade). 


- errr er es 
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Walking and 


Outing Hats. 


178 Fifth Avenue, 
(Near 23d Street). 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line ot 


Eddy Refrigerators, Our Standard for the 


past quarter century 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 


Nursery and Sick Room Appliances. 


Goods carefull, ked and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles ot Ne York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. ; 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Giant Flowering } Caladium 


lage and flowe — plant yet introduced. Leaves$to 
5 fect long. rz or 23% feet b: perfectly tmmense, and make a 
plant wh or tropical luxuriance has no equ Added to this 
wonderful foliage oftect are the mammoth be like site. fragran 

15 inches long, snow-white, with a rich and 

Plants bloom pe 
round in pots, 


— 4 rivals the ‘ae~ > palms in foliage. to sa 

situation, and grows 

one hand its mag- 
Scones nore effective, free — L4 

1 etestion, 


Teach 1 pe 
6 fer $i. 00 by mail, + 487 


oun GREAT YBkeaes LOGUE of Flower and V 
8, is d Rare wor et ee illus ted; 
8 ; any who expect, to 
Many great novel tiea * ¥ _ 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


A WHOLE FORTUNE. 


Good Food and Good Health. 


This food tale from a trained nurse is worth 
reading : 

‘*I want to tell you of the curative properties 
of the good food Grape-Nuts, and will say they 
are a whole fortune to anyone suffering as I did 
for years with a stomach so rebellious as to be 
almost useless to me. 

‘* For years and years I was tortured with flatu- 
lency, heart burn, bloating, tenderness of the 
stomach, and many atime I cried bitterly be- 
cause of my great distress, 

‘* One never to be forgotten day Sister-came up 
from Columbus to visit me. She brought a 
package of Grape-Nuts to see if the food would 
agree with me. I found the new food very de- 
licious with cream, and it caused me no pain or 
disturbance whatever. : 

‘‘To make a long story short I have been using 
Grape-Nuts ever since. Have gained 20 pounds 
in five months and my health is perfect. Itisa 
pleasure to be plump and healthy and feel well 
again. I am a professional nurse and naturally 
appreciate this change in my health.’’—Lucy N. 
Richardson, Box 164, Logan, Ohio. 





BATH CABINETS 


We make 8 styles of ca 
patents, for taking Turkish a Dathent bo athens. 
— ag on oo and warrant them to 
he best cabinets made. More of the 


Write for catalogue. 
RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY, 








A SURE CUREZ for CATARRHE. 









MARSA 
CATARRHE 


SNUFI 


a —— 





Box 23, Racine, Wisconsin. 


No. 717 Surrey. Price, 
as sells for $35. wis 00 more. 


» & Harness M 


cost o 
one profit Our large free 
shows complete line. 


of vehicles and 65 MAS of 
fees 20 


represent the Pa 
4 making, plus ber tee. Price, Here AS 
catalogue as sells for $40.00 to $50.00 more. 


Send for it. 
Ind. 












Why do you 
in your own 





—_ a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
me? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
used? Send for our free beea —it tells all about it. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, _ - 


A trial outfit sent free. 


Box N, Rochester, N. Y. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFVGE 


IS A HEALTH-BRINGER 
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JOHN MUNROE &CO., 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post-Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 
WARKA NTS AND BONDS for Oklahoma Territory, and 
its subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 
nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


31 YEARS OUR,CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELISWORTH &2 JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 
Home Office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


1875— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . a ’ 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


> Bankers and Dealers in 















































United States 
Government 


BONDS 


Boston 





New York 





MORTGAGES 
5% bebe nen weaese 


FARM MORTGAGES 


© on Iowa and Missouri Real Esta 
Full discription on application. 7 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 


JESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Obas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Besten, Mass. 


| CAN SELL YOUR FARM 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located. pane 
cessful plan. W. M. OSTRANDER, North American 
an. me 0} ican 
Building: Philadetp Pa. - 
bf the loan. In last six years have placed over $700.- 
all Bank 
Business Men, for whom I am loant Tite for 
further partionlepa. Send for pampblet, “ Truth 
about Oklahoma,” free. 
h nde for sale, send descriptions. We sell thow 
Pb wd = sell 1 yours. Ne sale, no charge. 
rtgage Safi Go bouds. 26 ‘ 
ae Bighest” yoterences. caste information 
address 
7% to 20% 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 

















OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
cot cia? Action "ahi Seana 
WESTERN LANDS 
PERKINS & CO. 
Income Inereasing Investment 


Lawrence, Kansas. 





oderate amount of the PREFERRED PARTICIPAT- 

ING ‘CUMULATIVE TREASURY Capital Stock of a close 
S ration is offered at FOR ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 
which to handle RAPIDLY INCREASING BUSINESS. 


INVESTMENT, NOT SPECULATION 


“BASIS OF VALUE ‘ 


The Capital Stock is based on:—VALUABLE REAL 
ESTATE; LARGE MODERN machin uipment ; 
RARE and VALUABLE PRODUCT ; en 

ARKET : the most 
HEAPEST and MOST CONVE 


IENT transportation mt and an in ly 
Sify walt futur ture, ALL ation 3 great MILES OF NEW YORK 


e@ permanent, increasing success of this business will 
ware a logical and natural result of the unusually an 
natural conditions in which it is founded, 

In these times ot constant diminishin 
PERSONS OF MODERATE MEANS MU 
ADEQUATE INCOME TO SUCCESSFUL 
E RPRISES. 


interest rates 
LOOK FOR 
BUSINESS 


In the most natural course of events this stock is now 
offered at par and should not at. ps luce constantly in- 
creasing dividend returns, should soon become 
worth several times its par value. 


P For full and particular information send name and ad. 
ress to 
“SECRETARY,” P. O. Box 1252, New York City, 
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REORGANIZATION 


—OF THE— 


Planters Compress Company and the 
Indo-Egyptian Compress Company. 





To the Security Holders of the Planters Compress 
Company : 

The undersigned have been requested by large 
interests in both the Planters Compress Company 
and the Indo-Egyptian Compress Company to act 
as a committee to formulate and proceed with a 
Plan for the reorganization and merging of the 
business of the two corporations. Conditions 
have arisen which make it imperative that addi- 


tional cash capital should be raised. There is no 
prospect that the earnings of the Company will be 
sufficient to pay dividends, and there is a proba- 
bility that there will be severe loss to the share- 
holders, unless the business of the Company is en- 
larged and extended. To do this an immediate 
increase of the cash capital is indispensable. 

A Plan of Reorganization has been prepared 
which is believed will be just to the interests in- 
volved, particularly in that it offers each of the 
agua shareholders an opermaaty to preserve 

is proportional interest by payment of his pro 
rata contribution to the increased capital required ; 
—namely, $10 per Trust Share and $20 for each 
share called for by Contracts for stock. Copies 
of this Plan have been mailed to all shareholders, 
and additional copies can be procured of the De- 
positaries in Boston and New York.or of any 
member of the Reorganization Committee. 

The payment of the above assessment has been 
underwritten. 

You are invited to deposit forthwith your Trust 
Shares and Contracts for Stock in the Planters 
Compress Company, under the terms of an Agree- 
ment with the Reorganization Committee which 
accompanies the said plan, with the Old Colon 
Trust Company, Ames Building, Boston, or wi 
the Continental Trust Company of the City of 
New York, 30 Broad Street, New York, who will 
act as Depositaries for the committee, receiving 
such deposits up to and including Friday, April 
25, 1902, and who will issue negotiable receipts 
for the same. 

Only such Trust Shares and Contracts for Stock 
as shall be deposited under the terms of the said 
Plan and Agreement and within the stipulated 
time will be entitled to participate in the benefits 
of the Reorganization. 

OTTO T. BANNARD, 

EDWARD D TOLAND, 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jjr., 

AMOS T. FRENCH, 

CHARLES HAYDEN, 

ARTHUR R. MARSH, 

Reorganization Committee. 

BOSTON, APRIL 11, 1902. 





To the Stockholders of the Indo-Egyptian Compress 
Company : 

The undersigned have been requested by large 
interests in both the Planters Compress Company 
and the Indo-Egyptian Compress Company to act 
as a Committee-to formulate and proceed with a 
Plan for the reorganization and merging of the 
business of the two corporations. Conditions have 
arisen which make it imperative that the business 
of the Company should be placed upon a new basis- 
There is no probability that the earnings of the 


Company will be sufficient to pay dividends, and 
there is the certainty that there will be severe loss 
to the stockholders, unless arrangements are made 
at once to share in the benefits of the proposed 
Reorganization of the Planters Compress Com- 
pany. 

A Plan of Reorganization and merging of the 
business of the two companies has been prepared 
which is believed to be just to the stockholders of 
the Indo-Egyptian Compress Company, in that it 
affords them an qe by payment of $2.50 
per share of their present oldings, to obtain an 
equitable share in the entire interest of the 

roposed new company. Copies of this Plan have 
Sean mailed to all stockholders, and additional 
copies can be procured of the Depositaries in 
Boston and New York, or of any member of the 
Reorganization Committee. 


The payment of the above assessment has been 
underwritten. 

You are invited to deposit forthwith your stock, 
under the terms of an Agreement with the 
Reorganization Committee which accompanies 
the said Plan, with the City Trust Company, 40 
State Street, Boston, or the Manhattan Trust 
Company, 20 Wall Street, New York, who will act 
as Depositaries for the Committee, receiving such 
deposits up to and including Friday, April 25, 
1902, and who will issue negotiable receipts for 
the same. 

Only such stock as shall be deposited under the 
terms of the said Plan and Agreement and within 
the stipulated time will be entitled to share in the 
benefits of the Reorganization. 

OTTO T. BANNARD, 

EDWARD D. TOLAND, 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., 
AMOS T. FRENCH, 

CHARLES HAYDEN, 

ARTHUR R. MARSH, 


Reorganization Committee. 
BosTON, APRIL 11, 1902. 
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DIVIDEND 


New York Security & Trust Company, 


44 and 46 Wall Street, New York City. 


The Board of Trustees of this Company have this day declared a 
— dividend of eight per cent. yy the on stock of the 
dom able May ist, 1902, to tockholders of record at 


the saosing Mf the transfer hooks fe a Ant apet & t 5 1902. 
L ROOT, Secretary. 
April 2, 1902 
— 








ELECTION 


THE CENTRAL NATIONSL J BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NE 
Wer Tork, 


lar meeting of the Board of Directors eld to yi re. 
. Francis ways appointed Assistant Cashier of this 
Cc. 8. YOUNG, Cashier 





Atare 
Howard 








1851 1902 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist,1902 - $28,291,564.38 
LIABILITIES — - 5,905.42 
SURPLUS - =- - BS Ba. 140: &3 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


BE. W. eae President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ninety-secend 
Annual Statement. 











verona Be 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902..$2, eves 886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


"5 Dr SAACT HoMPSONS EYE WATER 











PERHAPS 


you know all about it and already have life insur- 
ance “up to the limit.” If so, good; but how if not 
so at all? You may have only very vague notions 
on the subject; quite time you looked into it. A 
postal card to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YoRK, a colossal com- 
pany without superior, will bring you information. 
Send one. 


Ghe Berkshire Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 

The definite surrender values in cash, 7 
a by the Massachusetts * wet eg 
w, in soon S ery which ali policies of nk g 


= are issued, the solid financial condition of the com: 
te handisouns dividends, its liberal _ 


its large surplus, i 
oa its prom legitimate be policy hol 
Benasenns mpencan yt hee apt Se policy holder 
and the agent. For circulars and ra 


New York and us ibeag Te 253 a tactile 
Cor. Murray ta New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, - - General Agent. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 


ABSETS......ccccccscceeccecssssecenees $19,553,609.71 
LIABILITIES... .0000-s-ee-eeecceeeees 17,532,054.49 


.$2,021,555.22 











SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard). 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture lon. 


NEW YORKOFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


A POLICY x rx 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 





e estate, 
on ae a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
©The he Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
ett Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
“— = policy for which you will pay about half the 
an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
fosere easels Sonn Policy. 


Ww. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
























cones ef ¢ 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Fok. ion fanuary 2ist, 1902. 
pany, submit the fo sine aah the Charter of the Com- 
am statement of its affairs on the 


aoapecminsa in from ist January, 
1901, to 3ist December, 1901.......... ... $3,604,917.63 
lums on Policies marked off 
GOs WOR chdnc'e seth weecyc codstecss ce a 699,323.61 
Total Marine Premiums..............++0+.... 1304,241.24 
Premiums marked off fm = January, a. 
to Sist i Deommaen, 5  . .. $3,512,389.71 
$275,102.19 
sar eie 
less taxes..... 54,889.85 $329,992.04 
Losses dur- 
- $F 
were es- 
Ay x in 1900 
and previous 
Pabdshdenon $398,184.81 


Occurred and 
were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 
Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances.. 85,617,65 $197,649.63 





$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


has the following Assets. 
tes and State of New York Sitock, 
| ebeibenee $5,403,824.00 


1,291,236.62 





SCO eereeseses eee 


75,000.00 


hands of European Bankers 
losses under policies payable a 


93.27 
355.710. 12 
RIE oni'cs ivcicccccqatvromsets cbcaban $10,972,349.20 


Six per cent. interest on the outteniing certificates of profits 
will bet paid to the holders A. or th a _Tegrenentatives, 
on and | after Tuesday, the fourth of Februa: 
outstanding ce retincates of of the iepue ¢ o 1896 will be redeemed 
and paid to the hold rs thereof, or 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of — 
all  —y thereon will cease. The c 
the time of yyy yment, and tog 
A dividend of 4 per is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the 4 “s-- f= ny for t the ft. 9 aus 8ist December, 1901 for 








cates to be produced at 








-, te. certifi issued on and after Tuesday, th: 
y next. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMA N, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 

vv Amsinck Ewald Fleitmann; 32 P. Morton, 
Francis M. Bacon, lement A. arpoem. H. H. Moore, 
Vernon H. Brown, yy ~ Prodoris A. Parsons, 
Waldron P. Brown, Jobn 'D. wisi, 
pu Ve poceen, Gharies D Dz. Tove Dwr rge W. Quintard, 
George C. Clark, eon N Lovell, John L. Riker, 
James G. De Forest, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Rob . 
William E. Dodge, Charlies H . v H. Schwab, 
Cornelius Eldert, George H. Macy, William C. Sturges. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t, 
THEO. P. JOHNSON 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 











Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Ss, 10 cents, 











FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
Capital Stock, all cash 


eee eters eeearesereesereeeeee 


seeeeeesescees 


Total ese Fo ve 1901 


ee Sti ack s,Eresigent, 
, Secretary, 
Asst. Secretary 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM.B.FRANKLIN, - -=- Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
J. B. Oi - - - =- = Secretary 


AIN , proasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - 


If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 








CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK. 
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O’NEILL’S | 
SIXTH AVENUE, 20th. TO 2ist STREET, NEW. YORK 
Importers and. Retailers : 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, CLOAKS and COSTUMES, FINE MILLINERY 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS, SEWING MACHINES, BOOKS, Etc., Etc. 





Send for our new 


ea| FASHION BOOKLET \xqi 


Mailed free to all applicants 
residing out-of-town 











avery other month we issue free to out-of-town applicants an illustrated booklet 
which describes the newest and best things in the Dry Goods Market. It is a very use= 
ful little book, particularly so to those living at a distance from the Metropolis, for 
it places the reader in touch with the whole world of fashion. 
Send us your name and address: and 
we will place vou on our Mailing List 
Mention this paper. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., NEW YORK 


|? A DIES We are showing complete 
stocks of 


DRESS FABRICS 
In Silk and Silk and Wool and All Wool Goods, 


Aliso cent Line of Wash Goods, comprising everything new in 
patterns and design, and White Goods in all grades. 


Special Fabrics for Graduating Gowns. 
Ladies and Children’s Furnishings, 
~ Suits and Shirt Waists, 
House Furnishings in Linens, Draperies, Rugs and Matting. 


Out of town customers can trade with perfect safety through our MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
Send for information, samples and prices. 


THE TAYLOR WOOLFENDEN CO., Woodward Ave. and State St, Detroit, Mich. 
- - WATCHES .«. - > 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ | § Saves a Hair Cu 


wear—Silver chatelaines in unique ” How often your neck becomes “woolly” ¥ 

° . Ab and looks untidy long before your hair Y 
designs—Shoulder watches in all needs cutting. With ‘ 
metals or enameled—Open face or | % Te ee 




















Coates Clippers 

hunting. for belt or pocket—Send | @ your beard. Clip yourboy’shatr. 
: pt Buy Coates “Easy Run- 

for our booklets and select designs. | % or'tnd for uated or 

4) rand priceea,. . . . 

The New England Watch Co. a COATES CLIPPER COMPANY 


87 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 131 to 187 Wabash Av., Chicago. | @ Worcester, Mass. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. a 7 74 -sHEeseeeessee 














